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THE MUTUAL RELATIONS OF THE FIVE 
PRINTS OF THE TESTINA AND THE 
TERMINUS POST QUEM OF THE 


ORIGINAL PRINT. IL* 


The Time of the Original Print. 


The terminus post quem of No. 5 may be deter- 
mined with the aid of an edition of the Arte della 
Guerra of 1587 and an edition of the Asino d’ Oro 
and minor works including the Mandragola and 
Clitia of 1588, together with the previous editions 
of those works. 

The editions of 1587 and 1588 belong, as was first 
noticed by Bongi in the article referred to above, to 
a group of editions which owing to the prohibition 
of the print and sale of the writings of Machiavelli 
by Paul IV in 1559 were all printed abroad in 
Protestant territory but all bear the name of some 
Italian printer and Italian city on their title pages. 
The edition of the Arte of 1587 is no exception to 
it, for although neither the copy used by Bongi 
nor that used by me in Géttingen contains the 
name of a printer and the place of publication, the 
copy in the possession of the British Museum con- 
tains both. The main title-page of the Museum 
copy, the communication of which I owe to the 
courtesy of Mr. W. R. Wilson of the Museum, 
reads as follows: Libro dell’ Arte | della guerra 
di | Nicolo Machia | velli | Cittadino et Se | ere- 
tario Fiorentino | con somma diligenza ristampati 
(!) | picture of a palm tree with toads and snakes 
below and the inscription: J7 vostro malignare 
non gioua nulla*® and at the foot of the page: In 


*Cp. current volume of Modern Language Notes, June 
number, pp. 171-175, for first part of this study. The 
writer has extended his investigation to all editions of the 
Testina of the sixteenth century. His conclusions, here 
come to, have been substantiated by ample proof, and the full 
investigation will be printed later in book form.—A. M. E. 

® Bongi, 1. ¢., p. 183, sees in this picture, which occurs 
likewise in the editions of the Discorsi and Prencipe of 
1584, an allusion to some trouble undergone by the editor. 
The repeated references to the revilers of Machiavelli in 


Palermo appres- | so Antonello degli | Antonelli. 
The indication of the year occurs on a cancel title- 
page which is bound up at the end of the Museum 
copy, but placed in front in Gottingen. It reads: 
I | Sette Libri | dell’ Arte della | Guerra di Ni- 
colo | Machiavelli | Cittadino, et Se- | cretario Fio- 
rentino. | Nowamente corretti, | & con summa dili- 
genza ristampati. | vacant space and at the foot of 
the page: MDLxxxvit. The title of the edition 
of 1588 runs as follows : Lasino | dOro di Nicolo | 
Macchiavelli | con tutte laltre | sue operette. | La 
contenenza delle quali ha- | uerai nella sequente | 
facciata. | picture which, apart from a few changes, 
corresponds to the lower part of the one in Giglio’s 
editions of Machiavelli, Venice, 1554, and below: 
In Roma Mpitxxxviu. In a preface to the reader 
the unknown printer speaks of the death of the 
‘buono stampatore Antoniello de gli Antonielli di 
Palermo’ and declares that in consequence of it he 
is now fulfilling the promise of the lamented printer 
and issuing the book which the latter had promised 
to the reader. 

In addition to these there are editions of the 
Discorsi and of the Prencipe which profess to have 
been printed by ‘gli heredi di Antoniello degli 
Antonielli’ of Palermo as early as January, 1584 
—poor Antoniello therefore once died before 1584, 
then was resurrected to publish the Arte in 1587 
and had died again for the second time in 1588— 
and an edition of the Historie which claims to 
have been issued by ‘gli heredi di Gabriel Giolito 
de Ferrari’ in Piacenza in 1587. The Discorsi 
and the Prencipe show on their title-pages the 
picture with the palm tree which we noticed in 
the Arte. The Historie reproduce the picture of 
Giolito’s editions of Machiavelli, Venice, 1550, 
yet a reference to the inevitable Antoniello degli 
Antonielli in the preface to the reader classes them 
likewise with the other four editions described. 

The real name of the man who was posing by 


the preface to the Discorsi suggest, however, that the toads 
and snakes represent the impotent and venomous revilers 
of the author himself. 


Vou. 
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turns as the heirs of Antoniello degli Antonielli 
and as Antoniello degli Antonielli himself—the 
omissions of the i in the two names in the first 
title of the Arte must be regarded as misprints— 
was according to Dr. Pollard’ of the British 
Museum John Wolfe of London, who therefore 
perhaps issued the Historie and the Asino d Oro 
also. In the preface to the reader in the Discorsi 
he claims to have tried to get hold of the manu- 
script of the author but only to have succeeded in 
securing the editions of the Sons of Aldo of 1546 
and of Giolito of 1550. In the progress of his 
work, however, he adhered as a matter of fact to 
Giolito not only in the Discorsi but also in the 
Prencipe and in the Arte. The Historie likewise 
reproduce the text of Giolito and solely the Asino 
d’ Oro for lack of an edition by Giolito makes use 
of other sources. Neither the preface nor the 


text of any of these five editions betray a knowl- 
edge of the Testina, but, as we are now about to 
see, the Testina undoubtedly knew the editions of 
the Arte and the Asino d’ Oro in its turn. 

Testina No. 5 agrees with the Arte of 1587— 
I shall henceforth for briefness’ sake simply call 
them T 5 and 1587—in the following points. Only 


in T 5 and on the cancel title-page of 1587 do we 
find the title: I Sette Libri dell’ Arte della 
Guerra ; all previous editions including the first 
title-page of 1587 itself bear the title Libro 
dell’ Arte della Guerra. Only in T5 and 1587 the 
word significa in the explanations of the ‘ Figure,’ 
which elsewhere always stands in the top line be- 
tween the sign 0 and Fanti con lo seudo, is written 
with a capital and moved half-way down the 
column, both the signs or letters and their expla- 
nations being provided with brackets. Only in T 5 
and 1587 the squares of ‘Figure’ 1 and 2 are 
divided and distributed over two pages ; in the 
others they are undivided and placed on one 


® There is conflict of statements as to whether Dr. Pollard 
holds that John Wolfe was surely or probably the printer of 
the Discorsi, Prencipe and Arte. Bongi maintains to have 
been informed by Dr. Pollard that J. W. was surely the 
printer of the Discorsi and the Prencipe (Bongi does not 
know of the first title-page of the Arte). On the other 
hand a note by Dr. Pollard attached to the entry of the 
volume in the Library Catalogue reads : ‘ Probably printed 
secretly at London by John Wolfe [not] (omitted by mis- 
print) before 28 Jan. 1584.’ Or does ‘ probably’ refer to 
the date only? 
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page. Only in T5 and 1587 ‘Figura’ 7 gives 
a real picture of the camp with its rows of tents, 
its guns, people, horses, etc.; in the others there 
is a plain linear drawing without accessories of any 
kind. Moreover the correspondence of T5 and 
1587 in this picture of the camp extends down to 
the most minute detail and only a careful examina- 
tion discloses some hardly perceptible differences 
in the height of some of the tents and in a few 
other matters. To this is added the agreement in 
a few very singular misprints not found in any 
other edition, though not a few errors of the press 
are faithfully passed on from edition to edition. 
In the First Book T 5, p. 33, 1. 10 = 1587, e. 22 
back, 1. 23, i paglargli in place of i! pagargli ; in 
the Second Book T 5, p. 40, 1. 33 = 1587, e. 29, 
1. 1, attamentente for attamente ; T5, p. 50, 1. 26 
= 1587, ec. 36, 1. 29 f., esseritarst instead of esser- 
citarsi ; T 5, p. 60, 1. 29, confenderebbe — 1587, 
ec. 44, 1. 20, confederebbe in place of confonde- 
rebbe. These correspondences in the title, the 
explanations of the ‘ Figure,’ ‘Figure’ 1 and 2, 
and above all in the minute details of ‘ Figura’ 7 
and some such odd misprints can only be accounted 
for by the assumption that either 1587 is largely 
based upon T 5, or T5 upon 1587. 

The former possibility, 7. e. that 1587 depends 
on T 5, is ruled out by the observation that 1587, 
as was hinted at above, rests on the edition of 
Giolito of 1550. Only the editions of 1587 and 
1550—we take no notice of that of 1554 because 
it is a literal reprint of that of 1550 and cannot 
have served as a basis for 1587 owing to an error 
in a numeral” not repeated in 1587—have the 
following peculiarities not found in the Testina nor 
in any previous edition. First, in the First Book 
in the passage T 5, p. 22, 1. 191587, c«. 14 
back, 1. 17 f. 1550, ce. 18, 1.5 f. non si puo 
chiamare deletto ; perche deletto vuol dire ete., de- 
letto in both cases is replaced by sceltato. Second, 
about a page from the close of the same Book da/ 
deletto is replaced by dalla scelta. Third, in the 
Second Book, T 5, p. 60, 1. 25 = 1587, ec. 44, L 
15 = 1550, e. 35, 1. 6 from below, verbi gratia is 
translated into per cagion di essempio. Fourth, in 
the same Book T 5, p. 67, 1. 22 f. = 1587, c. 49, 


10, 24 back, 1. 6 in place of with Giolito, 
likewise c. 24 back, 1. 6, and diciotto 1587, c. 29 back, 1. 24. 
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1, 29 f. = 1550, c. 39, 1. 5 from below the words 
d per necessita, are omitted in the phrase che hab- 
biano fauorita (!) la virti, 0 per necessita, 6 per 
altra humana passione. Fifth, in ‘Figura’ 4 
twice two r’s are wanting. Sixth, in ‘ Figura’ 5 
half a row of C and (0 is omitted. Seventh, in 
‘Figura’ 6 the place of a Z is erroneously taken 
by ano. On the other hand there is neither in 
the system of punctuation, nor in the ‘ Figure,’ 
nor in the text, as far as I have examined it, a 
single deviation from Giolito that is not caused 
either by inadvertency or by an attempt to emen- 
date an obscure passage by conjecture instead of 
by reference to another edition. E. g. in the 
Second Book T 5, p. 56, 1. 30 = 1587, ec. 41, 
]. 18 = Giol., c. 33, 1. 10, Giolito’s le teste si 
conuengono was changed to le teste conuengono 
while a consultation of T 5 or some of the other 
editions would have furnished the correct reading 
le teste si coniungono. Or take a simply hopeless 
passage in the same book. Giolito, c. 41 below 
and next page prints : worrei che ogni X. huomint 
darme hauessero V. carriaggi, (and once more) 
uorret che ogni X. huomini d’arme hauessero V. 
carriaggi, & ogni X. cauagli leggieri (number 
wanting). Liquali, ete., 1587, c. 52, 13 ff. puts : 
vorret che ogni dieci huomini darme hauessero 
cinque carriaggi, vorrei che ogni dieci & cauagli 
leggieri hauessero cinque carriaggi. Liquali, ete. 
A glance at the Testina, p. 71, 1. 10 ff, or any 
other edition would have furnished the true read- 
ing, Vorrei che ogni diecit huomini d’ arme hauessero 
cinque carriagi, & ogni dieci caualli leggicri due, 
iquali, ete. Since then, as was shown above, 
either 1587 must have known T5, or T 5 1587, 
and since, as has just been seen, 1587 depends on 
Giolito alone and shows no indication of the con- 
sultation of another edition, there is no escape 
from the conclusion that T 5 knew 1587 and that 
the terminus post quem of T5 must be transferred 
from 1550 to 1587. 

Another question is to what extent T 5 is based 
upon 1587, and whether the emendations which 
the editor of T 5 made in the text of 1587 are all 
due to conjecture or partly the result of the com- 
parison with some other edition. My present 
opinion is that the editor of T5 at first prepared 
his text with the aid of 1587 alone, correcting 
evident misprints and making his emendations, 
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mostly correctly, but a few times, as the compari- 
son of previous editions shows, incorrectly," and 
that before going to press he had a chance to col- 
late the edition of Comin de Trino, 1541. If he 
had been in possession of another edition of the 
Arte in the first place, he would never have made 
that of 1587 the basis of his text, because the 
manner in which he revolutionized the traditional 
punctuation of the Arte as well as many of his 
corrections and emendations tend to prove that 
he was doubtless a man of taste and considerable 
critical judgment. On the other hand it would 
seem to me more than doubtful that John Wolfe 
and his compositors had any native Italian of 
scholarly attainments to superintend their edition, 
as mistakes and misprints simply abound all the 
way from the first title-page to the long but far 
from complete list of errata, which is all the more 
surprising because his editions of the Discorsi and 
the Prencipe are not marred by many more errors 
than those of other publishers of writings of 
Machiavelli. Perhaps the very great number of 
misprints, of which he was at least partly conscious 
when he compiled his errata, together with the 
untimely resurrection of Antoniello degli Antoni- 
elli was the reason why John Wolfe sent out not 
a few copies of his Arte with the cancel title-page 
only. The Asino d’ Oro, ete., of 1588, which is 
now about to engage our attention, though by no 
means free from errors, shows upon the whole 
much greater care. 

A critical examination of the Novella in the 
editions of 1588 and T 5 together with the original 
edition of 1549” shows that the edition of 1588, 
apart from a few peculiarities of spelling of its 
own, holds an intermediate position between that 
of 1549 and T5. It agrees with the former above 
all in the entire system of punctuation save the 


FE. g. T5, p. 19, 1. 4, terra is put incorrectly in place 
of the serra of all Venetian editions. Giunti, 1529, has 
scerra. T5, p. 28, 9 Ma tornando al nostro deletto, dico, ete., 
takes the place of the Ma torniamo, etc., of all other edi- 
tions. Giunti, 1529, puts a period after deletto. T5, p. 
61, 14 quando volesse in all editions I have seen misprinted 
for volessi is changed to voleste. 

The title of this edition, of which only one complete 
copy seems now to be extant, is not given correctly by 
Gamba. It reads: L’ Asino | d’ Oro di Nicolo | Machia- 
velli, | Con aleuni altri Cap. & Nouelle | del medesimo, | ete. | 
In Fiorenza MDX LIX. 


y 
y 

| 
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addition of numerous commas and two or three 
other changes. It always retains the forms quegli, 
frategli, anchora, anchor, auenire, intra and gnene 
(1549 gne ne) where T5 puts quelit, fratelli, 
ancora, ancor, auuenire, tra, and gliene. It pre- 
serves ¢. g. infra, cauagli, grande spese, de car- 
nesciali, se a questo ne fosse (1549 fusse) nata la 
quiete, ruina, sanza, letame, faratti, mezo, moglieta 
(1549 mogliata), se la fosse (1549 fusse) d’ essa 
and the correct forms trarnelo and sieno which 
T 5 changes to fra, caualli, grandi sp., di e¢., se da 
questo, etc., rowina, senza, lettame, faraiti, mezzo, 
moglie tua, che la f. d. and the errors trarnerlo 
and siene, which thence were passed on to other 
prints and editions. 

On the other hand the edition of 1588 makes 
the following alterations, all of which are found 
likewise in T5. Tolto moglie and prouato l’una 
become tolta m. and prouata t. Per celeste dispo- 
sitione & fatal sorte, da V'uno & laltro, questo 
uero, a tutti quegli disagi & mali and e sono are 
enlarged to perc. d. & per fatal sorte, da l’uno & 
da V altro (T 5 has dali’), questo esser wero, a tutti 
quegli mali et a tutti quegli disagi (T 5 has quelli), 
and e(e’) ci sono and ne ui si trouando rimedio 


develops even into ne trowandosi il rimedio de frati 


(T5 de’ F.) valeuole. Other material changes are 
the substitution of Jo for i/ in per il passato, pareua 
for occorreua in A molti altri occorreua, conuentioni 
for conditioni in obligossi a quelle conditioni, and 
the omission of et in et detto questo. Di poi, non 
dimanco, arrecaua, oltra di questo, nuoua, loco, 
wolse, and often fusse become dopo, non di meno, 
recaua, oltre a. g., nouella, luogo, uolle and fosse, 
ete. 

These two groups of examples, both of which 
might be multiplied, admit only of one of two 
inferences. Either the edition of 1588 made use 
of that of 1549 only, making of its own accord the 
rather great changes which are likewise found in 
T 5, but retaining the spellings and expressions 
given in the first group and the essentials of punc- 
tuation, while T 5, resting on the edition of 1588 
alone, in addition changed and modernized the 
spellings and expressions of the first group and 
recast the system of punctuation in harmony with 
that of the Arte and the other parts of the volume. 
Or the edition of 1588 used both the edition of 
1549 and T 5, making the former its basis both in 
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its text and punctuation and selecting from the lat- 
ter the alterations of which our second group has 
given the principal examples. The choice between 
these two alternatives cannot be doubtful. The 
former is simple and in perfect keeping with the 
practice of the time, the latter would be without 
a parallel. In the thirty and some cases of early 
prints of Machiavelli hitherto examined by me 
there is not a single case of such eclecticism." In 
nine cases out of ten one text only was followed 
more or less faithfully and, if another was con- 
sulted at all, it was for passages or words that 
needed attention. Besides, and that is if possible 
of still greater moment, it is unthinkable that the 
edition of 1588 alone should not have availed 
itself of the much improved system of punctuation 
first introduced into the works of Machiavelli by 
T 5, while all other editions which are known to 
have appeared after the Testina had entered the 
race could not help falling in line and copying it 
for almost two centuries. 

I cannot dwell here extensively on the Mandra- 
gola and Clitia, because I have not yet succeeded 
in discovering the editions of the two plays which 
were used by the publisher of 1588. I may say, 
however, that the circumstance that in the edition 
of 1588 the two comedies still retain their separate 
title-pages on which even the year is repeated, 
while in T 5 such a distinction does not exist any 
longer, is pointing towards the conclusion that in 
the edition of 1588 they were united with the 
Asino @ Oro and the other pieces of the edition of 
1549 for the first time and put, as it were, like 
two independent little books in the same cover 
with them. Besides, barring the cases of mis- 
prints, the edition of 1588 evidently in some 
places has more original forms than T 5, and in 
one case in the Mandragola (Act v, Se. 5) it has 
preserved a word secured by the edition of Venice 
of 1537 which has dropped out in T 5. I refer to 


18 Lisio, /. c., to be sure, says with regard to the proceed- 
ing of the editor of the Testina in the case of the Principe 
that his edition ‘costituita sul testo bladiano e giuntino, pre- 
ferendo or questo or quello senz altra ragione che un’ ombra di 
estetica, rifa, a sua volta, liberamente le parole e le frasi al 
Machiavelli.’ In reality T5 neither used Blado nor Giunti, 
but an edition s. 1. 1535 or another print resting on the 
latter. The edition of 1535 itself is based upon Giunti, 
15382. 
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proprio in the phrase : perche gli 2 proprio stamane 
come se tu rinascessi. 

Since it may now be regarded as proven that 
the terminus post quem of the Testina should be 
advanced another year, from 1587 to 1588, an 
attempt must still be made to account for the rea- 
sons which may have induced the editor of T 5 to 
launch his volume with the false date of 1550. 
As was seen above, John Wolfe, or whatever other 
English printer may have been engaged in the 
issue of any of the five editions of the years 1584— 
1588, had considered it opportune to use names of 
Italian printers and cities in order to give Italian 
purchasers a higher opinion of the value of his 
texts and to induce them to brave the risks and 
penalties connected with the sale and even posses- 
sion of forbidden books more readily. In view of 
this practice of others the editor of the Testina 
must naturally have hesitated to let his work stand 
on its own merits solely and hit upon the capital 
idea of trying to offset the Papal condemnation of 
1559 by recording in front of his edition the evi- 
dence of Papal patronage granted to Blado for 
the print of the Historie, Principe and Discorsi in 
1531. Both the early date of this privilege of 
Blado and the consideration that an earlier date 
would do much to enhance the reputation of his 
labor anyhow may then have induced him to date 
it back to 1550. Nor did the result disprove the 
correctness of his calculations, for his volume was 
not only reprinted a number of times, but also 
gained a reputation with the general reading public 
and scholars alike which would scarcely have been 
quite so great and hardly have lasted quite so 
long if the late date of its actual issue had been 
known. 


While I am as yet unable to offer any sugges- 
tion with regard to a terminus ante quem of the 
original print except that I am inclined to believe 
that it cannot have been much later than 1581, 
because the later the actual date, the easier the 
discovery of the trick with the false one, I may 
say a word concerning the time of the latest prints. 
Upon my inquiry at the Public Library of Geneva 
I have learned through the kindness of its present 
Conservator, M. F. Gardy, that Pietro Chouet 
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and Pietro Aubert,’ whose names are found im- 
printed with a handpress on the title-pages of 
some copies of the Testina were booksellers in 
Geneva during the first half of the seventeenth 
century and ‘sauf erreur’ died about 1640. Since 
now, as far as I am aware, their names neither 
occur on copies of A and B (Nos. 5 and 2) nor 
on any of E (No. 4) but only on some of the in- 
termediate ones, C and in particular D (Nos. 1 
and 3), it would appear that when they were 
doing business, A and B had been disposed of, C 
and D were just in the market and E had not yet 
been printed. 

This assumption would agree quite well with 
another item of information which I owe to the 
same source to the effect that Dufour, late di- 
rector of the same library and exceedingly well 
versed in Geneva typography, put a note in a 
copy of E, saying: ‘‘ Parait avoir été imprimé a 
Geneve, mais au 17° siecle (vers 1640?) e. 
just after the probable date of the death of Pietro 
Chouet and Pietro Aubert. In addition to this it 
should be mentioned that the year M.DC.L occurs 
on the main title-page of some copies of E, M.D.c 
however appearing on the sub-titles as usual. 
While it is safe to say that the m.pc clearly be- 
trays the true century of the printer, it might be 
a little rash to suppose that the following 1 in the 
same way indicates the actual year instead of 
being merely a repetition of the L on the subtitles. 
I for my part am rather in favor of accepting 
Dufour’s opinion until invalidated by stronger 
evidence and regard 1640 as the probable time 
of the last print of the Testina. 


A. GERBER. 
Wiesbaden, Germany. 


“The Strassburg copy of D (No. 3) has Pietro Alberto 
in place of P. Aubert, a Florentine copy Geneve alone 
without either of the two names. The majority of the 
copies of C (No. 1) which I have seen show neither 
Geneve, nor In Geneva, nor one of these two names on 
their title-pages. 


Beowvrr, 30, 53, 132, 2957. II. 
Béowulf Scyldinga, 53b. Déad is Alschere, 132b. 


Professor Trautmann (Bonner Beitrage, 2, 128) 
remarks : ‘‘Béowulf Scyldinga ist metrisch fehler- 
haft und sprachlich auffallend. Kaluza 56 raumt, 
indem er Béowulf Scylding schreibt, den anstoss 
weg.’’? Professor Sievers (Beitrige, 29, 309) 
admits the possibility of considering Kaluza’s 
emendation, but only on the supposition that the 
poet meant to speak of Beowulf as Scyld’s son 
(cf. 4, 1923, 2925, 2965). If, however, he 
meant to speak of Beowulf as of the line of the 
Seyldings, the syntax is correct (cf. 374, 676, 
1191, 1902, ‘‘und was uns hier besonders nahe 
angeht und wmetrisch unantastbar ist, Hnef 
Scyldinga 1069’’). He concludes, ‘‘In v. 53 
ist nach dem ausgefiihrten der text je nach dem 
sinne verschieden zu gestalten, den man der stelle 
beilegt. Beowulf ist Scylds sohn, also ist eine 
formel Béowulf Scylding an sich gerechtfertigt. 
Aber nachdem Scyld selbst kurz vorher, v. 30, 
als wine Seyldinga bezeichnet worden ist, und da 
im directen anschluss an den mit v. 53 beginnen- 
den satz wieder die Scyldingas als geschlecht 
auftreten, scheint mir die heranziehung des enge- 
ren patronymicums Scylding = ‘sohn des Scyld’ 
doch stilistisch héchst auffillig. Gegentiber den 
massenhaft auftretenden geschlechtsnamen sind ja 
diese engeren patronymica in der dichtung tiber- 
haupt selten genug, und sie werden in den meisten 
fallen wol nicht ohne besonderen grund (neuein- 
fiihrung, verdeutlichung u. dgl.) gesetzt sein. 
Ich kann also die vorgeschlagene lesung keines- 
wegs ohne weiteres acceptieren.”’ 

It is not in Seyldinga, as Sievers feels convinced, 
that an emendation should be made. But first, in 
view of the important metrical detail involved, 
a brief discussion of it is perhaps permissible. 

According to the usual form of statement, the 
variant of D under consideration forms the second 
half of a line only by a rare exception. This 
method of stating the case is really unnecessarily 
careful. The evidence as exhibited by Sievers in 
his famous article (Beitrage, 10, 233, 255) makes 
it clear, in point of fact, that this use of the va- 
riant is not merely a permissible, though rare, 
license, but rather positively anomalous and un- 
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metrical. There can be no doubt regarding the 
examples under Sievers’s tentative classes a, b, c, 
including cases with forms of dégor and enig, 
neosian, (ge-) triwode. With proper substitution 
of original forms, they plainly fall under type a, 
and cannot be regarded as p’s. The examples 
with w&pen, wundor, dohtor, Aéoden, in d and e 
are ordinary D’s under the law by which such 
words may function as monosyllables ( Grundriss’, 
u, 2, 31). There are left oftost wisode, 1664 
(dittography: read oft); ladra owihte, 2433 (eli- 
sion, or read wihte); wundor is to secganne (read 
secgan), and the two lines we are considering. It 
is no accident that, for all but two of these lines, 
emendations readily offer themselves; that the 
emendations are of such a character that they 
recommend themselves independently to accept- 
ance ; and that by their means the half lines are 
reduced in each case to the normal type. Further, 
though there is no reason why D2 should not dis- 
play a parallel variant (as in the first half line), 
yet in no case does it do so. 

It it worth while to review the evidence thus 
briefly in order to emphasize the conclusion that 
use of this type of D in the second half line is not 
a license, but an anomaly. Excluding possible 
E’s, the two cases we are considering alone remain 
out of 342 sure D’s. What may be said of these 
two? It would, of course, be foolish to expect 
that any poem should be metrically impeccable, 
but on the other hand, especially as regards any 
special detail, the presumption is that it will prove 
to be so, or that it was originally so. In other 
words, it is reasonable to expect that these two 
apparent exceptions will be found to be only ap- 
parent and that the conclusion, already indicated 
clearly, will be further and finally substantiated 
by their resolution. 

A special point of interest attaches to the emen- 
dation proposed for 1. 53b, Béowulf Scyldinga, 
which forms the text of this discussion. The ap- 
pearance of the name Beowulf, the same name as 
that borne by the hero of the poem, to denote the 
son of Seyld, has not received sufficient considera- 
tion. Why should the name so appear? Its use 
in this way is unsupported outside the poem. It 
may therefore be confidently urged that here, 
originally, the son of Scyld appeared under his 
proper title Béaw (or Béow) as it appears in the 
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Chronicle, Beaw Sceldwaing, A; Beaw Sceld- 
weaing, -waing, B. C.; Beaw Scealdwaing, D 
(Thorpe, 1861, 1, 126); compare Beaw Sceald- 
waging, Cotton Ms. Tiberius B. V. (Reliquae 
Antiquae, Wright and Halliwell, 1841-43, un, 
173). I cite these from Max Forster’s most help- 
ful Beowulf-Materialen, 1900, p. 4. An older 
version of the poem, in brief, read Béaw (Béow) 
Scyldinga and the meter was irreproachable. 
Béeaw (Béow) also fits in metrically in 1. 18, 
Béaw wés bréme. The scribe (whom we have 
reason to believe was far from intelligent in his 
copying), knowing he was to write the story of 
Beowulf, assumed an error in the Béaw (Béow) 
of his original, and changed it to Béowulf. 

This emendation, it will be seen, supports 
Sievers in his feeling that a change of Scyldinga 
to Seylding is not justified. In addition to the 
reasons which Sievers gives, it would seem that 
the context renders it more likely that the poet 
would have here spoken of Béowulf (Béaw) as a 
Seylding rather than as the son of Scyld. It is 
true that the attribution of sonship might seem to 
look forward to feder ellor hwearf two lines be- 
low, or in some measure backward to the account 
just given of Scyld’s death and the surrender of 
his body to the sea,—but the interjected phrase 
needs no such preparation, the statement of his 
son’s repute (now that he is gone) being sufficient 
and wholly in accord with epic style in itself. 
Moreover, emphasis is laid in the statement upon 
the king’s relation to his people on burgum... 
foleum gefrége. Indeed, the passage is signifi- 
cantly parallel to the passage above, Il. 30 f., not 
only in the wine Scyldinga, to which Sievers ad- 
verted, but in the whole context. In both cases, 
the relation of king to people is in mind, and as 
this led to the use of Scyldinga in a phrase de- 
scribing Scyld, so here we may feel sure that the 
poet referred to Beowulf as a Scylding rather than 
as a son of Scyld. 

In brief, it would appear that the anomalous 
character of the half-line and its correction by the 
emendation proposed affords satisfactory evidence 
permitting the removal of an awkwardness from 
the poem, always felt to be such by its readers, 
the double use of the name Beowulf, and the 
restoration of the rightful name of Hrothgar’s 
divine ancestor. 
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For the remaining anomalous half-line, Dead is 
Aéschere, 182b, I would suggest an explanation 
rather than an emendation. The name dschere 
undoubtedly existed in Anglo-Saxon, though not 
recorded elsewhere than here, among numerous 
other compounds with Zse- ; compare the eleven 
forms listed by Binz, Beitrage, 20, 177—Binz 
notes ‘‘ein Nordlinder scheint scar steallere, 
a. 1047-52, Bi. 3, 980 zu sein.’’ May not the 
Anglo-Saxon form of the name have been substi- 
tuted for an original Danish *Asker, *Askar ? 
This question, were it entered into fully in all it 
involves, would lead far afield into a consideration 
of the question how the epic lays which formed a 
basis for Beowulf reached England and where 
they grew up. The subject is one full of interest 
and even not devoid of entertainment, considering 
some of the theories advanced, but it is not neces- 
sary to take it up in detail. Whether these lays 
were brought by gleeman or returned missionary, 
adventitious outlaw or invader dans le mouvement, 
whether by West German or North German, be- 
fore or after the close of the eighth century, the 
important point here is that there is no difficulty 
in assuming that the original had here the true 
Danish name. Anywhere within or in the neigh- 
borhood of the homes of Hrothgar or of Beowulf, 
the Danish name would naturally have been used. 
If, indeed, the original lays were Scandinavian 
(an interesting possibility, or even probability, 
albeit the evidence in this direction is not con- 
clusive), the line may even have read originally 
Daur es Askar. At all events, supposing the 
Danish name to have stood in the original, there 
was substituted for it, earlier or later, the Anglo- 
Saxon form. So long as the Danish form may 
have stood in the half line, it was a normal a. 
In following an original, the gleeman or scribe 
who made the substitution might well have dis- 
regarded a metrical anomaly thus produced. But 
this need not be supposed. The Anglo-Saxon form 
with palatal se and silent A, leaving the first 
syllable short, afforded an A with resolution of 
the second thesis. 

If this explanation is accepted, the metrical 
anomaly in the half line disappears, whatever the 
provenience of the poem, and no case is left of a 
D in the second half of the line with an extra 
syllable in the first font. The conclusion already 
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clearly indicated by the evidence adduced by 
Sievers is thus further and finally confirmed. Un- 
less this conclusion were correct, it would not be 
possible that for each of a series of apparent ex- 
ceptions an explanation should offer itself that 
naturally and simply, without violence to proba- 
bility, leads to a resolution of the anomalous half 
line concerned to normal. 


wes @eht boden 
Swéona léodum, segn Higelace : 
freoSo-wong Jone ford oferéodon, 
syddan Hredlingas t6 hagan Jrungon. 2757 ff. 


The familiar interpretations or emendations for 
this passage can none of them be regarded as satis- 
factory. Cosijn’s interpretation, supporting that 
of Grein and Heyne, maintains the propriety of 
assuming zengma in boden; ‘‘chase was then 
given to the Swede-folk, their banner to Hyge- 
lac,’’ but, as Wyatt says, ‘‘it is a far ery from 
giving chase to the capture of the banner, not to 
mention the violent zeugma in boden.’’ The read- 
ing adopted by Wyatt, that of Kemble followed 
by Bugge, which changes Higelace to Higelaces 
with the explanation that the standard of Hygelac 
is the ‘‘merkmal der verfolgung,’’ is no better, 
indeed not so good. Schréer’s translation, with 
change of leodum to leoda, ‘‘then was treasure, 
the banner, of the Swede-folk, offered to Hygelac 
(to buy him off,’’?) may be passed by without 
comment. 

The following reading suggests itself : 


wees @ht boden 
Swéona leodum ; segn Higelaces 
Jreodo-wong Jone for’ oferéodon, 
sySSan HreSlingas t6 hagan frungon. 

The translation would then be: ‘Ongentheow 
had heard tell of Hygelac’s prowess in war... 
trusted not to withstand him... the old man 
bent him back then to his wall of earth. Chase 
then was given to the Swede-folk ; the standards 
of Hygelac went forth over the plain of peace, after 
the Hrethlings had pressed on to their fastness.’ 

This reading assumes that segn is a neuter nom- 
inative plural, not a singular. The gender of 
segn is indeterminate in the poem, as elsewhere, 
but the use made of it in the different genders 
significantly supports the proposed reading. The 
examples are segen gyldenne, 47, 1021, but segn 
eall-gylden, 2767. That is, the gender changes 
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as the meter requires it. In the case before us the 
neuter nominative plural affords a perfect line, 
while the masculine, segnas, would have afforded 
a half line presenting the anomaly just discussed 
in the previous article. 

It may perhaps be questioned whether the poet 
would have spoken of standards in the plural with 
reference to Hygelac’s host. That there were a 
number of standards in an Anglo-Saxon army, 
whether of the king himself or his more important 
followers, as emblems of lordship or for military 
purposes, need not be questioned. Banners were 
borne before King Edwin both in war and peace 
(Bede, 11, 16: Miller, 1, 145 f.): ‘‘Swelce he 
hefde swa micle heannisse in -pem cynerice, 
pette nales pet aan pet heo segn [vexilla] fore 
him beron xt gefeohte, ac eac swylce in sibbe 
tiide, per he rad betweoh his hamum odpe be 
tunum mid his pegnum, ge peah he eode, pat 
him mon symle pet tacn beforan ber.’? The 
hedge of banners (Juliana, 395) and the banners 
under which the brave fight, referred to in Judith, 
333, do not denote simply opposed banners. In 
Andreas there is an explicit reference to the ban- 
ners of a single host to weallgeatum wigend run- 
gon, cene under cumblum, 1203. The best passage 
for our purpose, however, is one in which the poet 
of the Exodus is speaking of the host of Israel, 
sungon sigebyman, segnas stddon on faegerne sweg, 
566, where not only a number of banners is indi- 
cated, but also their movement typifies that of the 
army. 

It will be noted that while the parallelism of 
the ms. reading disappears, another at longer 
range takes its place. 

The omission of the s in Higelaces may have 
been merely accidental, or it may have been due 
to mechanical syntactic habit owing to the assump- 
tion of a parallelism there closed, particularly as 
the ms. reading is not absolutely impossible, de- 
spite the zeugma. It is the violence of the zeugma, 
and the brevity of the reference, whether referring 
to an incidental capture of the banner or whether 
proleptic in character, which render the correctness 
of the ms. reading highly improbable. The read- 
ing proposed is, I venture to hope, syntactically 
sound, clear in meaning, and consistent with the 
epic rhetoric. 

C. 

University of Pennsylvania. 
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SEBASTIAN MEY’S 
XIV. 


Ext ComBipapo VERGONGOSO. 


II. 


Among other guests invited to the wedding of 
Gines Mancano and Teresa Galinda, was Toribio 
Cardillo, a good young man but exceeding shy. 
He fared well in the eating for, oveja que bala 
bocado pierde, but when it came to the wine he 
fared badly, for those alone were served who 
asked. ‘Toribio could not make bold to ask in 
words, but finally did so by signs, fearing very 
much that he might be seen. A servant per- 
ceiving this brought Toribio some wine, —taking 
care to hold a capa before him, and besought him, 
softly, to drink. This, of course, attracted the 
attention of the guests and embarrassed Toribio, 
who, thereupon, asked the servant why he acted 
thus. The latter replied that to judge from the 
signs which Toribio had made, he did not want 
the others to see him drink and so he had tried to 
serve him as secretly as possible. (pp. 125-7.) 


XV. 
Ex. Cura pr ToRREJON. 


Juan Carrasquero, a scrivener, promised to 
come, on the following morning, to the cura of 
Torrejon, Alonso Fresnedo. ‘‘If I do not come,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ consider me dead.’’ He failed to ar- 
rive at the appointed hour, and the sacristan forth- 
with began to toll the bells. When the villagers 
came to learn who had died, they were told that 
it was Juan Carrasquero. They forthwith has- 
tened to his house, to offer condolence to the 
widow, but they found Juan at the door, on his 
way to the cura. On arriving there he remon- 
strated with him, but the cura reminded him of his 
statement of the previous night. (pp. 128-130.) 


XVI. 


Ex. Truwan y Ev ASNO. 


A tutor was one day teaching the pages in the 
presence of the duke of Bayonne; one of them 
was so stupid that a court-fool (truhdén) boasted 
that in six months he could teach a donkey to 
read. The duke wagered that the truhdn could 
not do it in twelve; in case of failure, the fool 
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would receive four hundred lashes, if successful 
four thousand ducats. Failing to get the donkey 
to pronounce a, b, c, the truhdn placed grains of 
barley between the leaves of a book. Before the 
year was up, the fool summoned the duke, and in 
the presence of a large assembly, a book was 
placed before the donkey which turned over the 
leaves, examining the book for a considerable 
time. ‘‘ But,’’ objected the duke, “ the donkey 
doesn’t read’’; the jester replied that the donkey 
could read, but that he had not undertaken to 
teach it to speak. (pp. 131-135.) 

Source. Mey’s source 1s not evident, the introduction 
being different from all the versions known to me, but 
strikingly like one published in Thorburn’s, Bannu or our 
Afghan Frontier, London, 1876, reprinted by Liebrecht 
(Germania, xxv, 299). ‘‘ A weaver hears a Mollah say 
to one of his pupils that he could more easily teach a 
donkey. The weaver next day brings one. . .’’ 

Lambel, Erziéhlungen und Schwiinke, 
1883, (der Pfaffe Amis) ; here the time set for teaching 
the donkey is an essential part of the story, the bishop 
dying before the end of the thirty years stipulated in the 
wager: Waldis Esopus, ed. Kurz, 1v, 97, (and especially 
Stiefel’s additions, Archiv. f.d. neueren Sprachen, crx, 262-3, 
and Liebrecht’s Germania, xxv, 299), Mery Tales, ed. 
Hazlitt, No. xcix. Toldo, Contributo allo studio della 
novella francese, 1895, p. 147 (but the source of Des 
Periers’ variant is to be sought elsewhere) ; Jil Eulen- 
spiegel, (e. g. ed. Jannet, Paris, 1866, chap. xxix) ; D’ Ou- 
ville, Lélite des contes, ed. Ristelhuber, 1876, No. xxxix 


(not an exact parallel, but R. gives a large number of 
references ). 


XVII. 


Ex ASTROLOGO. 


An astrologer while scanning the heavens fell 
into a pit (hoyo). At his cries someone came to 
his rescue and rebuked him for attempting to 
examine the heavens when he could not see a hole 
at his feet. (pp. 136-7.) 

Source. Aesop, 40. 


BrerioGraPHy. La Fontaine, 11,13; Robert, Fab. inéd. 
I, p. 137; Cento novelle antiche, ed. Ferrario, 1904, p. 100 ; 
Diogenes Laertius, Lives and opinions of the Philosophers, 
(cf. trans. Yonge, Bohn Lib., 1853, p. 18) where it is told 
of Thales; Gast, Convivialium, ed. 1561, p. 285; Mery 
Tales, ed. Hazlitt, no. xxv. 


XVIII. 


Ex CavaALuero LEAL A su SENor. 


Fadrique Lopez, of Toledo, having killed a 
companion, is forced to flee ; he enters the service 
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of the count d’ Armagnac (Bernard vii?), then at 
war with England. He soon rises in the favor of 
the king of France. The count’s daughter is 
enamored of him and makes advances, which 
Fadrique, because he is of lower rank, honorably 
declines ; a letter written by the daughter, ap- 
prises the count of the state of affairs ; on reading 
Fadrique’s reply, he appreciates the latter’s con- 
duct, and gives him his daughter in marriage. 
The king makes him a great lord. (pp. 138-147.) 


Source. Massuccio Salernitano’s Nouella L. To illus- 
trate Mey’s method, (los [ewentos] que hay viejos, estan 
aqut por diferente estilo, as he says in the prologue) the 
opening lines will be cited : 

In Toleto citté de (sic) Castiglia, fi vn caualere di 
antica, e generosa famiglia chiamato Piero Lopes d’ Aiala 
il quale hauendo vn suo ynico figliolo (sic) molto leg- 
giadro, e belloe di gran cuore Aries nominato, come de 
giouini suole spesso auenire, con altri suoi compagni si 
abbaterno in vna notturna zuffa, oue conuendoli menare 
le mani amazzd vn nobilissimo giouine fauorito del Ré ; 
onde per sfuggire Vira del Re, fd forzato passarne in 
Franza... (I cite from my copy of Massuccio, of the six- 
teenth century, but without date. Cf. Gamba, p. 61, 
Vedizione dalla Gatta. The spelling of the original has 
been preserved). This, in Mey, is as follows : 

Mvchos afios ha que en la ciudad de Toledo huuo yn 
cavallero llamado Rodrigo Lopez, tenido por hombre de 
mucha honrra y de buena hazienda. Tenia este dos hijas 
y vn hijo solo, llamado Fadrique, mogo virtuoso y muy 
gentil hombre, pero preciauase de valiente, y pegauasele 
de aqui algun resabio de altiuez. Platicando este y ha- 
ziendo camarada con otros caualleros de su edad, acaecio 
que vna noche se hallo en vna quisition con otros a causa 
de vno de sus compaiieros, en la qual como los contrarios 
fuesen mayor numero y esto fuese para el causa de indig- 
nacion y con ella le creciese el denuedo huuose de manera 
que mato a vno dellos y porque el muerto era de muy prin- 
cipal linage, temiendo de la justicia determino de ausen- 
tarse... 

BipiioGRaPHy. Amalfi, Zeit. d. V. f. Volkskunde, Ix, 
153, thinks that the story is of Spanish origin. 


XIX. 


La PorFiA DE Los Rezien CAsApos. 


En la Ciudad de Toledo biuia vn mancebo de 
Auila llamado Perocosme, muy bien oficial agu- 
jetero: el qual caso con la hija de Anton Ruiz 
sastre. Y la noche dela boda (que se hizo con la 
solemnidad acostumbrada en caso [sic in my Ms. ] 
del suegro) se truxo a su casa la nouia. Al otro 
dia el buen Perocosme, como hauia sido la noche 
pasada de bodas, o que del bullicio de la fiesta 
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estuuiese cansado, 0 que la nouia le detuuiese, 9 
que quiera que lo causase, se leuanto algo tarde: 
Leuantado hallose con halientos de hazer almuergo 
y comida todo junto: pero no hauia en casa cosa 
chica ni grande que comer. El que toma su capa, 
y el esportillo debaxo del braco, y aguija a la 
plaga. De que huuo mercado pan, vio que ven- 
dian alli vnos hueuos: y aun que tenia proposito 
de ir a la carniceria, pareciendole que entretanto 
que iua, y la carne se cozia, 0 asaua, hauia de 
pasar mayor rato de lo que su estomago permitia : 
acuerda de mercar cinco hueuos, que a tres blancas 
el hueuo, eran siete marauedis y medio . iuan en- 
tonces mas baratos que agora. Llegado a casa, 
comienga desde la puerta a dezir a su muger: 
Oislo Quiteria Ruiz? toma estos hueuos, y mira 
que me hagays los tres para mi estrellados, que 
quiero comer luego: los otros dos hazeldos para 
vos como mejor os pareciere. La muger que en 
casa de su padre se hauia visto alguna vez que 
entre quinze sastres comian vn hueuo con las 
puntas de las agujas, y a vno que metio el cabo 
por do meten la ebra, le lamaron comilon ; pare- 
ciole, que en casa del marido aunque se le diese 
vna dozena a cada comida, no era mucho: de 
suerte que muy acorada respondio : como dos? por 
vida de Marina Gil mi bisabuela, que yo tengo de 
comer los tres. Perocosme, que era hombre dis- 
creto, como quien algunos afios hauia sido repre- 
sentante de farsas, no queriendo renzilla con su 
muger, procuro aueriguarlo por buenas razones. 
Y assi con mucha mansedumbre le dixo : Quiteria 
Ruiz por amor de mi que no nos oygan los vezinos, 
de cinco hueuos al vno caben tres, y al otro dos: 
luego claro esta que a mi me tocara comer los tres, 
y esto por mas de treynta razones, de las quales 
solamente quiero especificar siete. La primera 
es, porque soy cabega de casa : la segunda, porque 
soy mayor de edad : la tercera, porque estoy mas 
flaco : la quarta, porque yo he ido a mercarlos: 
la quinta, porque es vianda substanciosa : la sexta, 
porque se me han antojado: la septima, porque 
son de mis dineros. Como? respondio ella, y que 
no va tambien de mi dote? Qual haca de dote? 
dixo Perocosme, vnos andrajos que por no despio- 
jarlos seria mejor partido echarlos rio abaxo. Aora 
vos, dixo Quiteria Ruiz, dexaos de cuentos, que 
yo tengo de comer los tres. El, no comereys : 
ella, si comere, si comere, se estuuieron porfiando 
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cerca de dos horas. Al cabo la buena Quiteria lo 
tomo tan a pechos, que le dixo determinadamente 
a su marido: O yo he de comer los tres, 0 me 
tengo de morir. El Perocosme, que ya le hazia 
poco gozo la muger, le respondio : Pluguiese 4 
Dios que te murieses, que luego me casaria con 
Marinilla. En esto Quiteria cae en el suelo como 
muerta. Viendola su marido, Ilegasele bonito, y 
dizele al oido. Ava que te amortajare, y te hare 
lleuar a enterrar. Respondio ella: No se me da 
nada, tres tengo de comer. Visto esto, el toma 
yn caxco de cebolla embuelta en el pajiizuelo, y 
haziendo como que se limpiaua las lagrimas, llama 
a grandes bozes a las vezinas : que luego acudie- 
ron: y el con grandes Iloros les cuenta como su 
muger supitamente hauia caido muerta. Las lagri- 
mas que derramaua por la fortaleza de la cebolla, 
sin que aduirtiesen al engafio las vezinas, eran 
tantas, que como las tristes eran algo tiernas de 
coracon, facilmente ereyeron lo que les dezia: y 
alguna se puso deueras a llorar con el. Y con- 
solandole todas lo mejor que supieron, comiencgan 
aamortajar vuesa rezien casada. El] que no via 
la hora de echarla de casa, corre a llamar a los 
clerigos. Venidos, y puesta la buena Quiteria, 
que ya la hauian amortajado, en el ataud, comien- 
can a caminar con mucha priesa al cimenterio, 
porque era casi hora de comer. Las uezinas acom- 
pafiauan el entierro, discantando sobre la defunta. 
Vna dezia : Ay cuytadilla, y que poco tu lograste. 
Otra que tenia mas cuenta con los biuos, dezia por 
el marido : Ausadas (sic) que no le faltara muger, 
que por la buena freyla que es el hombre mas 
alifiado y mejor trabajador. El buen Perocosme, 
aunque la alegria le retocaua en el cuerpo, iua 
junto al ataud todo el rostro bajiado en lagrimas : 
y de quando Ilegauase a la muger, y deziale que- 
dito: Mira que te lleuan a enterrar. Pero ello 
que hauia dado en tixeretas han de ser,’ le res- 
pondia siempre: No se me da nada, tres tengo 
de comer. Llegan en fin al cimenterio, comiengan 
los clerigos a cantar sus responsos, el marido le 
dize otra vez: Mira que te quieren echar en la 


"See, Montanus, ed. Bolte, No. 89, and Amalfi, Zeit. d. 
Ver. f. Volkskunde, v1, 289-293, for literature on the story 
referred to. It occurs in the following Spanish works, 
among others: Arcipreste de Talavera, p. 156 (the sister 
story, tordo-tordillas, ibid., p. 157); Covarrubias, Tesoro, s. 
v. tigeretas. 
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huesa. Ella responde al mismo tono: Tres tengo 
de comer. Mas quando iuan a asirla para echarla 
en la sepultura, ella da vn grandisimo salto fuera 
del ataud, y tras aquel otro y otro: y todo era dar 
saltos, y gritar a grandes gritos, Tres tengo de 
comer, tres tengo que comer. La gente, que no 
sabia el chiste de los hueuos, con el sobresalto 
cayeron vnos sobre otros de tropel, asombrados de 
ver correr aquella cosa amortajadas (sie) y pen- 
sando que hauia de comerse tres personas, huian 
a quien mas podia. Pero vn sacristan que los 
dias atras hauia caido de vna escalera, y lasti- 
madose vna pierna, no podia correr como los 
otros : por donde viendo el pobreto que le iua en 
los aleances gritando, Tres tengo de comer ; re- 
spondia (sic) con lastimera boz: No a mi, que 
soy coxo. No paro desta manera la buena muger 
hasta su casa, donde ya el marido, adeuinando lo 
que podria ser, hauia acudido primero, y poniendo 
a asar los hueuos, que sabia muy bien hazerlo, se 
hauia comido los tres, y daua tras el otro, el qual 
le quito la muger medio comido de entre manos, y 
huuo de contentarse mal que le peso, con vno y 
medio, no hauiendo antes querido a buenas con- 
tentarse con dos. Pero no se la perdono muchos 
dias, porque a cabo de tres meses oluidado el de 
los hueuos, le truxo tres turmas de carnero, y ella 
se comio las dos, dandole a entender que el gato 
de Inesa Gomez su vezina se hauia comida la 
vna: y aun dezia despues, que mas valia vn par 
de turmas de carnero, que tres hueuos de gallina. 


Haras que tu muger de ti se ria, 
si la dexas salir con su porfia.§ (pp. 152-161.) 


XX. 
La PrurBA DE BIEN QUERER. 


Anton Gongalez Gallego of Torrejon to prove 
what his wife would do if he were dead, came 
into his house, while she was at the river washing 
clothes, and laid himself down on the floor as 
though dead. When his wife came in she thought 
he was dead indeed, but she devised with herself 
whether it was better to bewail his death, or to 
dine first. All other things considered, she deter- 
mined to dine first. So she broiled some bacon, 


§ Punctuation, spelling, etc., as in original. For some 
remote variants of the above story, see Henzel, Sitz. B. 
Wien. A., Vol. 134, no. x, p. 71. 
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and began to eat it apace ; she was so hungry that 
she forgot to drink. Finally she took a pot in 
her hand, and was going down into the cellar to 
draw wine, when suddenly a neighbor came for a 
coal of fire. Wherefore, although right thirsty 
she set the pot aside, and as if her husband had 
then fallen down dead, she began to weep, and 
with many lamentable words to bewail his death ; 
which weeping and wailing caused all the neigh- 
bors to come thither. At last when he thought 
he had made pastime enough, and hearing his 
wife say: ‘‘Alas! dear husband (ay, marido 
mio de mi carazon, ) woe is me ; no longer is there 
anyone to protect and comfort me; what shall I 
do now ?’’ he replied, ‘‘ Ay, muger mia de mis en- 
traias, now that you have dined, you have only 
to go down to the cellar to quench your thirst ”’ ; 
wherewith they all from weeping turned to laugh- 
(pp. 164-170.) 


Source. Poggio, cxv1; Mey has enlarged Poggio’s 
purely schematic version ; the scene is laid in Torrejon, 
not in Montevarchio, as in Poggio, and the hortulanus 
mihi notus is given a name; in other respects, Mey gives 
us a word for word translation. 

Mery Tales, Lxxxt ; Pasquil’s Jests, 
ed. Hazlitt, 1864, pp. 21-22; Marchesi, p. 97. 


ing. 


XXI. 
Ext Mepico su Mucer. 


Doctor Antonio Geruas of Toloso married the 
niece of the Governor of that city. Two months 
after their marriage she bore him achild. The 
father sent her back home, and when the Governor 
remonstrated with him, he replied that when he 
married he calculated that his means were suffi- 
cient to sustain a family increased annually by 
one, but as his wife had borne him a child in two 
months, he implored the Governor to give her to 
some one who had the means to keep a family pro- 
duced at such a rate. (pp. 173-5.) 

Source. Sansovino, Cento Novelle, giornata quarta, 
nov. seconda (which, in turn, is an adaptation of Cento 
Novelle antiche, No. xuv1). The scene, as in Mey, is in 
Tolosa ; the doctor’s name is Antonio Gerualla ; and in- 


stead of a governor, we have an archbishop. In other 
respects Mey’s version is a word for word translation. 
BrpuioGRAPHY. Kirchhof, 1, 237; (a variant in Les 
cent nouvelles nouvelles, Xx1x) ; Taylor’s Wit and Mirth, ed. 
Hazlitt, 1864, No. 92. Here a child is born in five weeks ; 
whereupon the husband buys ten cradles thinking she 
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would need them all in one year. He doesn’t send her 
home ! ! 


XXII. 
Ext Comsrpapo AcupDIDo. 


Francisco Quintafion of Bilbao used to give a 
dinner to some friends on his Saint’s day. On one 
occasion they brought along a witty student, Luis 
Logano. Each guest was helped to sea-breams 
and other fish, but Logano received only tiny sar- 
dines. Instead of eating, like the other guests, 
Logano would put the fish to his ear, one by one. 
When asked why he did so, he replied : ‘‘Some 
six years ago a brother of mine died on a voyage 
to Flanders, and his body was thrown into the 
sea. I asked these little fish if perchance they 
knew where he was buried, but all replied that 
they did not, for at that time they were not yet 
born. They told me, also, to ask the larger fish 
on the table, for they could doubtless tell me all 
about it. (pp. (176-178). 

BrsyiocRapuy. It would be difficult to decide upon 
Mey’s direct source, so common was the story. It is to 
be found, for example, in Cruz’s Floresta espaftola, sexta 
parte, cap. vit, No. xii (1574; my copy is, however, of 
Madrid, 1777, continuadas por Francisco Asensio). The 
accessories are different ; in Cruz, the victim is a Capitan 
de una Nao, and the long introduction is wanting. See 
Bolte, Hine Humanistenkomidie, . . . Hermes, xxi, 313-8 ; 
Pauli, Schimpf und Ernst, 7; Schiiddekopf, Zeit. fiir ver- 
gleichende Litt., 1v, 343; but especially Papanti, Dante 
secondo la Tradizione . . . 1873, pp. 156 ff.; La Fontaine, 
ed. Rég., vit, 8; Robert, Fabl. inéd., u, p. 131. It is to 
be found in English in Jacke of Dover’s Quest of Inquirie 
(1604), ed. Percy Soc., 1842, pp. 10-11; Marchesi, p. 98. 


XXIII. 


Near a village in Valencia there lived a hermit, 
who taught children. One day he told them the 
following story : When I was of your age I used 
to say the rosary daily. Once upon a time I fell 
sick and during a high fever, I imagined that I 
was taken to the presence of a King. Near him 
were a very beautiful woman, and other people of 
venerable presence, including many winged chil- 
dren, when, lo, the arch-fiend with horns and 
very large ears and mouth, and wings like a bat 
cried out: “ This captive must not escape me, for 
he has been disobedient to his parents, envious, 
gluttonous and withal very sinful.’’ I trembled. 
Then a young angel told me he was my guardian 
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angel, and that the devil should not have me. 
The sovereign Lady turned her eyes upon me, and 
said to the Lord : ‘‘I know that he has ofttimes 
counted the rosary.’’ St. Peter also averred that 
I had shown him devotion ; whereupon the omni- 
potent King said to the evil one: ‘‘ And so you 
make bold to come here with your lies? Thrust 
the villain from my presence.’’? Then an angel 
dealt him a blow with the cross, St. Peter with his 
keys, and St. Stephen threw stones at him. When 
the arch-fiend had been expelled the angel told me 
that God was pleased that I live and mend, being 
obedient to my parents, and doing good works. 
This said, he brought me back to my bed, and in 
a few days I was restored to health. I have ful- 
filled my promise to do good works and commend 
you to do the same. (pp. 179-184.) 


Mitton A. BucHanan. 
University of Toronto. 


PETER VON STAUFENBERG AND 
MARIE DE FRANCE. 


About the year 1310, a certain Herr Egenolf 
von Staufenberg, who lived either in Strassburg 
or at the castle Staufenberg in the Ortenau, com- 
posed a poem in which he celebrated the adven- 
tures of his ancestor, Herr Petermann der Diem- 
ringer von Staufenberg, or, as he is commonly 
called, Peter von Staufenberg. This poem, 
though not one of the masterpieces of M. H. G. 
poetry, is nevertheless of considerable interest. 
It has been adapted at different times to more 
modern readers’ and upon it is based one of the 
most popular romantic stories in German literature. 

It is not the purpose of the present study to dis- 
cuss the relation of the various modern versions of 
the story to their M. H. G. original, as this has 
already been done.? These versions have been 
mentioned merely to show the importance of the 
poem with which we are to deal. 

Peter von Staufenberg was last edited by Ed- 
ward Schroder,* whose introduction may be con- 


1Cf. Kiirschner’s D. N. Lit., 18', xlviii. 

? Pfeiffer: Uber Fouqué’s Undine, Heidelberg, 1903. 

3 Zwei altdeutsche Rittermaeren, Moriz von Craon, 
Peter von Staufenberg, Berlin, 1894. 
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sulted for information concerning manuscripts and 
prints. In his introduction, p. xl, Schréder char- 
acterizes the poem as ‘‘ eine der iltesten deutschen 
Original-Dichtungen romantischen Inhalts,’’ but 
adds, p. il, ‘‘ Die deutsche Literatur bot Herrn 
Egenolt eine Parallele in der Geschichte des 
Grafen Partenopier von Blois und der Fee Meliur, 
der Schwester der Melusine, und es ist kein Zwei- 
fel, dass die Lektiire dieses Werkes bei ihm nach- 
wiirkte.”’ 

Without entering at all into a discussion of 
Herr Egenolf’s debt to Konrad von Wiirzburg, 
I wish to call attention to a parallel in French 
Literature, which, in the sequence of events, the 
most important thing in a story, is far more 
striking than any to be found in Konrad’s poem. 
To my knowledge attention has never been called 
to this matter before; any French influence is 
usually disclaimed for the German poem.‘ 

The parallel to which we have alluded is found 
in Marie de France’s Lai de Lanval,’ which was 
written during the second half of the twelfth cen- 
tury. 

It will be necessary to state briefly the contents 
of the poems. In German the story is as follows : 
Petermann der Diemringer, a brave and generous 
knight, had just returned from a journey. He 
resolved to ride to the neighboring village to hear 
mass. He ordered his squire to prepare the horses 
and they soon started, the boy ahead as was his 
wont. On their way to the village the boy noticed 
a beautiful woman sitting on a stone by the road. 
The knight soon perceived her also and his heart 
was instantly pierced by Cupid’s dart. In reply 
to his question why she was sitting thus alone, the 
lady replied that she had been waiting for him 
and told him also that it was she who had guarded 
him in all his perilous adventures. Our hero lost 
no time in declaring his love and expressed his 
desire to be her companion ‘‘unz an sinen tot.’’ 
This she explained was quite possible but only on 
one condition, namely, that he should promise 
never tomarry. If he kept his vow, a mere wish 
on his part would bring her to his side, provided 
he were alone, and she would provide him with 


* Pfeiffer, p. 9, ‘‘ Wilhelm Herz schrieb mir den 13. 12. 
1900: ‘ Eine der Staufenberger Sage entsprechende Erzith- 
lung ist mir auf romanischen Gebiete nicht begegnet.’ ’’ 

5Cf. Warnke : Die Lais der Marie de France, Halle, 1900. 
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whatever his heart desired. If, on the contrary, 
he should break his pledge, he would not only lose 
her but on the third day would forfeit his life. 
The knight accepted with joy the condition and 
desired at once a pledge of her love, but she bade 
him first go to the chapel and confess his sins. 
This he did and then returned home. As soon as 
he reached the castle, he rushed to his chamber 
and on his expressing a wish to see his love, she 
at once appeared. After they had ‘‘getriben 
zwaz zuo der minne horen sol,’’ the lady promised 
him that she would furnish him with whatever he 
might need or wish. After this our hero traveled 
through many lands gaining even more renown 
and whenever he desired to see his mistress she at 
once appeared. 

At this point in the narrative the theme changes 
and we are prepared for the approaching catas- 
trophe. Influenced by his brother and the priests, 
Peter finally consents to marry a princess of Karn- 
ten. At the wedding, when the festivities are at 
their height, there suddenly appeared projecting 
through the ceiling a human foot. As soon as the 


knight sees this, he recognizes it as a sign of his 


approaching death. In three days he dies be- 
wailed by all his friends. 

The whole story hinges upon the knight’s meet- 
ing with the lady and their subsequent life together 
and it is only in this principal motive that we are 
here interested. 

The French poem belongs to the Arthurian cycle 
and relates the adventures of Lanvale the well 
known knight of the round-table. 

‘* Finding himself without money, Lanvale de- 
termined to leave Arthur’s court, in order, if pos- 
sible to better his fortunes. Mounting his horse, 
he departed alone. He soon reached a stream and 
feeling weary lay down to rest. As he meditated 
upon his sorrowful plight, there approached him 
from the adjoining woods two beautiful maidens. 
In response to his courteous greeting, they bade him 
accompany them to their queen Semiramis who was 
awaiting him in her pavilion. Lanvale gladly ac- 
cepted the invitation.’’ At this point begins the 
episode in which we are especially interested. ‘‘As 
Lanvale approached the couch upon which the 
queen was reclining, she thus addressed him : 
‘¢Lanvale, my dear friend, for you I have come 
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far from my native land, from afar I have come to 
seek thee. If now thou art brave and courteous, thou 
shalt have more pleasure and possessions than has 
ever had king or queen, for I love thee supremely.” 
The knight replied : ‘‘ My love, if it pleases thee, 
and if I have the pleasure to be loved by thee, 
thou hast only to command and I shall obey thee. 
I will do all thy commands : for thee I will forsake 
all my people. From thee I wish never to depart : 
thou art the queen whom I desire.’’ After this 
the queen gave him gold, silver, and whatever else 
he desired, admonishing him to spend largely for 
she would ever provide him with what he might 
need. All this, however, was subject to one con- 
dition. ‘‘My friend,’’ said she, ‘‘I warn you 
that you must speak of me to no one; for if our 
love is known, then shalt thou lose me; thou 
shalt never see me again and shalt not have posses- 
sion of my heart.’’ lLanvale agreed gladly to the 
contract. After some time spent pleasantly to- 
gether, Lanvale was dismissed but, at parting, the 
queen said to him: ‘‘I will tell thee one thing, 
whenever thou desirest to speak with me, I shall 
be present to do all thy desire but no man except 
thee shall see or hear me. Lanvale was delighted 
to hear this and after a bountiful repast, he de- 
parted, clothed in splendid attire and richly pro- 
vided with gold and silver. On his return he spent 
largely of his wealth, bestowing gifts upon his 
friends and giving to the poor. 

The remainder of the story, since it does not 
pertain to the subject under discussion, may be 
dismissed with a few words. One day, Lanvale, 
angered by queen Guiniver, was unwise enough 
to disclose his secret. He made the boast that the 
meanest of his mistress’ maidens was more beau- 
tiful than she. On account of this utterance he 
was tried for treason, but just as he was about to 
be condemned, his mistress appeared to confirm 
the truth of his statement and they rode away 
never to be seen or heard of again. 

From the outlines of the poems just given, it is, 
I think, plain that there is at least a resemblance 
between the main motives of each. Let us next 
take up these motives in detail, citing side by side 
the passages which present the most striking simi- 
larity, by which means, I think, their connection 
will become more apparent. 
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Frencu ( Warnke). 


110-116. 


‘Lanval,’ fet ele, ‘belsamis, 

pur vus vine ieo fors de 
ma terre ; 

de luinz vus sui venue 
querre. 

Se vus estes pruz e curteis, 

emperere ne quens ne reis 

n’ot unkes tant joie ne bien ; 

kar jo vus aim sur tute 
rien.’ 


120-130. 


Il li respunt avenantment. 

‘Bele,’ fet il, ‘si vus plai- 
seit 

e cele joie m’aveneit 

que vus me volsissiez amer, 

ne savriéz rien comander 

que ieo ne face a mun poeir, 

turt a folie u a saveir. 

leo ferai voz comandemenz ; 

pur vus guerpirai tutes 
genz. 

Ja mes ne quier de vus par- 
tir: 

ceo est la riens que plus 
desir.’ 

143-150. 

‘Amis,’ fet ele, ‘or 
chasti, 

si vus comant e si vus pri : 

ne vus descovrez a nul 
hume ! 

De ces vus dirai ieo la sume, 

A tuzjurs m’ avriéz perdue, 

si ceste amurs esteit seiie ; 

mes ne me purriéz veeir 

ne de mun cors saisine 
aveir.’ 


vus 


151-152. 


Illi respunt que bien tendra 
ceo qu’ele li comandera. 
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GERMAN (Schréder ). 
327 ff. 


‘ Daz mag dich wol wunder 
han. 

dir sag ich, ritter lobesan, 

wie sich het gefiieget daz, 

daz ich hie so einig saz : 

da han ich, friint, gewartet 
din. 

She says she has always 
been with him, protecting 
him and Il. 366-367, 
min friint, nu schouwest du 

mich hie 
daz ich din ie mit triiwen 
pflag.’ 

368-375. 


‘ Wol mir daz ich disen tag 

gelebte ie, des fréuwe ich 
mich,’ 

so sprach der ritter lobe- 
lich, 

‘daz ich iich, schoenez 
wip, sol sehen : 

mir kunde liebers niit ge- 
schehen. 

wan solte ich nach dem 
willen min 

(genade, frouwe !) bi iich 
sin 

iemer unz an minen tot ! 


383-385. 


und wiltu triiten minen lip, 
so muostu ane elich wip 
iemer sin unz an din tot 


391-401. 

‘nim swelch du wilt, wan 
niit zer e. 

darzuo hastu iemer me 

guotes swes din herz begert, 

des bistu, friint, von mir 
gewert. 

aber nimst ein elich wip, 

so stirbet din vil stolzer lip 

darnach am dritten tage : 

fiirwar ich dir daz sage, 

wan ez nieman erwenden 
kan. 

darumb so soltu dich ver- 
stan 

in herzen und in muote.’ 


416-419: 


‘frouwe, ich han mich des 
erwegen 


153-157. Love making. 


159-161. 
dismissal. 


162-170. 


Mes une chose vus dirai: 

quant vus voldrez a mei 
parler, 

ja ne savrez cel liu penser, 

u nuls peiist aveir s’amie 

sanz repruece e sanz vileinie, 

que ieo ne vus seie en pre- 
sent 

a faire tut vostre talent ; 

nuls huem fors vus ne me 
verra 

ne ma parole nen orra.’ 


The knight’s 


209-216. 


Lanval donout les riches 
duns, 

Lanval aquitout les prisuns, 

Lanval vesteit les jugleiirs, 

Lanval faiseit les granz 
honurs, 

Lanval despendeit lar ge- 
ment, 

Lanval donout or e argent : 

n’i ot estrange ne privé 

a qui Lanval n’eiist doné. 
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daz ich bede lip und leben 

fiir eigen iich will iemer 
geben 

die wil mir got das leben 
gan.’ 


420-430. 
449-450. 


469-475. 

‘So rit, guot ritter, wider 
hein 

und ganc denne almuoter- 
ein 

in die kemenate din : 

werlich, da wil ich bi dir 
sin. 

swenn du wiinchest da nach 
mir, 

so bin ich endelich bi dir 

und leiste swes din herze 
gert.’ 


591-598. 


Sii gab im guotes wundervil, 

als ich tich bescheiden wil, 

daz er friind und gesell- 
schaft 

ouch alle machte unnothaft 

mit der milten hende sin. 

er liez vil wol werden schin 

daz er ein miltez herze 
truog, 

wan er gab friinde und 


gsellen gnuog. 


The main incidents in the story told in the two 
versions may be constructed somewhat as follows : 
The hero, while riding on horseback, meets a 


woman of supernatural character who tells him 
that she has come to meet him, thus implying that 
she has been conscious of his movements. In re- 
sponse to his proffers of love, she agrees to comply 
with all his desires and to furnish him unlimited 
means. This is, however, dependent upon one 
condition, the violation of which will result in her 
loss. In one version the punishment of death is 
added. The condition in the German version is that 
the hero shall never marry ; in the French, that 
he shall never speak of his mistress. As long as 
the oath is kept inviolable, the knight is able to see 
his mistress by merely expressing a wish for her, 
but he must be alone. When the contract is 
broken, punishment follows at once. In the 
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French the story is given a lighter turn by the in- 
troduction of a ‘‘deus ex machina,’’ but in the Ger- 
man fate is inexorable and the hero pays with his 
life the penalty of his broken vow. 

From the two stories, it is evident, that the mo- 
tive which we are discussing is the ‘‘leit-motif.’’ 
It is also plain that the sequence of events in both 
versions isthesame. If now, we turn to the texts, 
we find that the transition from the ‘‘leit-motif”’ 
to what may be called the catastrophe motif is 
made at precisely the same point in the story and, 
as it happens, with a verbal coincidence. 

The hero’s magnificence and liberality have just 
been described and the story goes on to say that 
whenever he desired, he might enjoy the presence 
of his mistress. 


French, 217. 
“Mult ot Lanval joie e deduit 
useit par jur u seit par nuit ; 
s’amie puet veeir sovent, 
tute est a sun comandement.”’ 
German, 610-617. 
und swa der degen milte 
in der witen welt hin kan, 
wolt er die schoene frouwe han, 
swenn er sins wunsches nach ir pflag, 
ez were naht oder tag, 
so war sii bi im da zestund 
und tet im ganze liebe kunt 
mit libe und ouch mit guote. 

Now just at this point, line 618 in German, 1. 
221 in French, the transition is made and the in- 
cident is described which induces the hero to break 
his vow. 

Having called attention to this striking similar- 
ity between the introductory incidents of these two 
poems, it remains only to explain this likeness. 
The only explanation seems to be that the author 
of the German poem knew Marie’s Lai and made 
use of a portion of it in the manner above indi- 
cated. If this conclusion is accepted as correct, 
then the statements of Schroder and Pfeiffer must 
be modified accordingly and Peter von Staufenberg 
must be added to the list of stories given by. Rein- 
hold Kohler in his ‘‘ vergleichenden Anmerkun- 
gen’’ in Warnke’s edition of Marie de France. 


C. WILLIAM PRETTYMAN. 
Dickinson College. 
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A PRIMITIVE SHORT-STORY. 


The following examples of primitive story-telling 
are from A. Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Native Australian 
Languages,’’ an article published in the Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute (London), Vol. 
3, p. 247. They present three versions of the 
same narrative. Nos. 1 and 2 show the shorter 
form of the story as told by different narrators. 
No. 3 is an extended version in English, by the 
narrator of No. 2. Both story-tellers were abo- 
riginals, though the author of the longer version 
had evidently received an English education, and 
both were members of the Ulladulla (Southeast 
Australian) tribe. Since the stories in their shorter 
form were taken down word for word as they were 
told about the camp-fire, the reader must supply 
from his imagination a running accompaniment of 
lively gesture and impersonation. I have arranged 
the three versions in parallel columns in order to 
make clear the relation of the shorter forms to each 
other and to the legend as a whole. 

In presenting these Urquellen I raise the ques- 
tion whether we have not here the crude begin- 
ings of a distinct type (or sub-type) of prose com- 
position, the humble progenitor of the modern 
Short-story.* 

The essential features of the primitive Short- 
story, so far as they are illustrated in these speci- 
mens, appear to be as follows: (1) It is a short- 
ened version of a narrative of which the general 
outlines are familiar to the circle of hearers. (2) 
It is highly elliptical, concentrating attention 
sharply upon a few significant details. (3) It 
proceeds by a series of graduated shocks or incite- 
ments designed to stimulate progressively the 
imagination and memory of the hearers. (4) It 
moves from point to point with nervous, not to 
say spasmodic, rapidity. (5) Such unity as it 
has—and we may not expect a high degree of 
constructive skill at this stage of the art—is se- 
cured by the selection of a single main incident 
or catastrophe. (6) The filling-in is supplied 
(as the author of the article informs us) by 
actions, gestures, etc., which appeal in the most 
direct and vivid fashion to the sense of the listeners. 

In all these respects, except one that I will note 


1 Narratiuncula vera B.-Matthewsii. 
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presently, the kinship of this aboriginal narrative 
to the modern Short-story is easily demonstrated. 
The modern narrative, like its foregoers, is ellipti- 
cal, impressionistic, swiftly cumulative, and not 
infrequently (especially in those reversions to pri- 
mitive types which one finds in the cheap maga- 
zines) inclined to be spasmodic. Furthermore it 
relies by preference upon a single main incident, 
and for chinking uses vivid bits of description and 
dialogue analogous to the savage’s impersonation 
and gestures. 

The exception mentioned above is, of course, the 
relation of the Short-story to the original legend. 
The primitive Short-story appears to be a conden- 
sation of a longer narrative, whereas the modern 
Short-story, we are told, is characterized by its 
freedom from such relationships. But in this re- 
spect also, I think, the primitive and the ultimate 
Short-story are at one. Ido not mean that the 
Short-story is a condensed novel ; Professor Mat- 
thews has, once for all, made that thesis untena- 


I. Il. 


Blackfellow came from south- 
ward. 


Will go and fish. 


spear. 
Oh, calm, very smooth! He 


jumped into the canoe. sea. 


Pil 


You see me? 
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THE Story or BuNDOOLA. 


I go fishing, I am 
going to spear fish ; 
my canoe, my fish- 


What a fine calm 


paddle over 
there to the surf at 
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ble ; but I would maintain that the modern Short- 
story is drawn from, and for its validity depends 
upon, a literary continuum—a mass of fiction ma- 
terial accumulated by countless story-tellers of the 
past and now become part of the social conscious- 
ness of the race. The mood in which we read the 
modern short-story is then, not unlike that of the 
Australian aborigine, as the listencrs to the stury 
of Bundoola. Like him we accept the ellipses of 
the Short-story,—the quick, unexplained shiftings 
of human relationship, the leapings and dartings 
of the course of events, the sudden drop of the 
curtain while the action is in full gallop, —because 
we know by heart the great legend of human na- 
ture as the fiction-writers have told it time and 
again, and can supply for ourselves the omitted 
portions. Perhaps it is just because all the stories 
have been told—as the critics so often remind us— 
that the modern Short-story is able to hold its own 
as a distinct literary type. 


A good while ago a blackfellow named 
Bundoola lived at Bundarwa, on the North 
arm of Jervis Bay. He was murraori, long 
and big with robust arms, like a tree with its 
limbs. He lived ina big cave, yerrowa. If 
anyone goes to the cave the waters of the sea 
will cover the place. He had with him his 
two wives, their four children, of which 
three by a former husband, and the mother 
of one of the wives. He did not treat the 
children well. He used to give them for 
food shark, stingaree, kooroodthoo,and nijool- 
idjong, the two latter fish resembling eels and 
stingarees. The mother used to tell the 
children not to eat the trash. 

They came from a place called Banboro, 
in the mountains near Jamberoo. Bundoola 
used to boast to his wives of his expertness in 
catching fish. One morning he went out as 
usual in his canoe, leaving wives, mother-in- 
law and children in the camp. 


The sea was smooth and the weather fine. 
He was very successful in his fishing. He 
had a very long fish-spear measuring about 
twenty feet, called poonjerry. He shouted 
to his wives to tell his mother-in-law how 
skilful he was. ‘‘ You watch me. You 


> 
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Yes, we’ ll go, because he gives 
you bad fish. 


We have left Bundoola. 


Hilloa ! There they are ; the 
Southerners. 


Fetch us a fire-stick Here! 
It has gone out. 


the rocks. I'll go 
to the bush, the sea 
is too rough. 
paddle out to sea 
again. 

Let us run away, 
because bad, nasty 
fish, Let us run 
away, children ; 
we'll leave him 
when he goes out 
far. 


He follows them. 


Where are you? 
hilloa ! 


I hear them over 
there. I must go 
thither. There they 
are, the Southerners. 

Says he, that’s 
our brother-in-law 
coming. 
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watch me,’’ he said. They signified assent. 


The women began to talk to one another 
about the foolishness of remaining with a 
man who treated them so ill, and the favora- 
bleness of the opportunity for running away. 
They fled with the children and all their 
things. Bundoola still kept fishing and occa- 
sionally calling out tothem. He heard them 
answering him as he thought ; but he was 
deceived. What he heard was the noise 
made by the morat, or two trees touching and 
rubbing against one another when agitated 
by the wind. At last having filled his canoe 
with fish, he thought it was time to leave off 
fishing and come ashore. As soon as the 
canoe touched the sand, he shouted to his 
wives to help him draw it up with its load 
on the beach. 

The sound of the morat, just then repeated, 
made him think that his orders were attended 
to. Ata loss, however, to account for the 
delay in the women’s coming, he went to the 
camp and found it empty. He cooeyed 
again, and again heard the ery of the morat. 
He followed the direction of the sound 
until it brought him in sight of the 
artifice by which he had been deceived. He 
was at first furious with rage, but, having 
picked up the tracks of the fugitives, followed 
the trail, weeping as he went along. The 
tracks led him to Burria. He carried a ca- 
noe with which to cross the river, and left 
it at Yalwal, where it can yet be seen fossil- 
ized. Thence he went to Kangargroon in 
quest of the runaways. He followed the 
river up to Noorunmaia. Whenever he fell 
in with a wallaby or paddymelon, he would 
imagine it was one of the party he was in 
search of, and call out, ‘‘stop, come to me, 
my children, my wife.’’ From Noorunmaai 
he tracked them to Bamboro, where they were 
encamped with their friends. Approaching 
the camp, Bundoola gave the customary 
cooey. The camp was all on the alert. 

‘* Ay, Ay, here’s the master, the villain, 
coming.”’ 

Bundoola, as usual with visitors from an- 
other tribe, sat down a little way off. His 
wives brought him fire and went back to the 
camp. He crushed out the fire, pretending 
that it had gone out of itself. His wives 
brought him a burning brand, and this time 
he kindled a good blaze. The women re- 
mained with him. Next morning there was 
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Here! Let us go hunt. 


Mine (My spear) is ready. 


You stop here, because the 
game runs this way. There they 
are, there they are, Bundoola. 
Whizz-z-z ! Our brother-in-law 
has speared him. We'll take 
the meat over there. Let us 
roast the meat. 


Look, look, look, brother-in- 
law! Have a look at this place 
belonging to your wife. 


Go a little closer, brother-in- 
law, go a little closer to the 
bank. 


Oh dear! My canoe and 
fish-spear all lying there per- 
ishing. 

Here it is, brother-in-law ; 
you catch hold. Oh dear! it 
has broken. Oh dear! my two 
pronged spear and teatue jave- 
lin! Here, brother-in-law, 
eatch hold again. Hullo! it 
has broken again, brother-in- 
law. 

Let us go to the camp. 
Where is he? I don’t know. 

Let us go hence to Berwera. 


1 Dog. 
University of Michigan. 
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Let us go, let us 
make the spear 


ready ; all ready. 


You are a good 
marksman ; you wait 
here, because this is 
the path that the 
kangaroo takes his 
road. 


Let us go, broth- 
er-in-law, you'll see 
your wife’s country. 
You'll see the great 
precipice. Bundoo- 
la’s wife belongs to 
that place. 


You come close to 
the edge, you stop 
here. They shove 
him over a good 
way ; kill him dead. 

Rope, you catch 
hold of the rope, 
vine. He comes up 
the long way to the 
top. 

Cut the rope, 
serve you right, you 
dead now. 


This was at Ban- 
boro. Tl go home 
to my place, this 
place, is too rough. 
[ll go and try an- 
other place. go 
a little farther. This 
is the good habita- 
tion. I'll stop here 
at Bundarwa. 
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to bea great kangaroo hunt. The women said 
to their relatives, ‘‘ These children are nearly 
poisoned to death with the carrion given them 
to eat by their father.’’ One of the children 
was Bundoola’s own, a boy ; three, a boy 
and two girls, belonged to a man who was 
dead. 

The tribe called to Bundoola to light the 
fire and make a spear for the hunt. He 
was not long in making a capital spear. The 
hunters betook themselves to a long point 
and killed a great many kangaroos. Bun- 
doola distinguished himself by the distance 
at which he struck his game. He did not 
want to come nearer than three hundred 
yards to be sure of hismark. Fifteen kan- 
garoos, the result of the morning’s sport 
were put into the ovens of earth and hot 
stones. 

After the feast his connections told him 
they would next day show him his wives’ 
country, what a fine territory it was, and how 
well stocked with game and native honey. 


During this excursion, as the party stood 
on the edge of a cliff, the old men gathered 
about Bundoola, and pushed him over the 
precipice. He fell a great way, but was not 
killed ; 


so they let 
down a long vine for him to lay hold of, and 
drew him up to the top. Just as he stretched 
out his hand to catch hold of the summit, 
one of them severed the vine with an ambuga, 
and down he fell again to the bottom, this 
time completely crushed. 


‘*Yenaunga, we are going away ; 


You sit down there dead ; warragul ' eat you, 
and hawk eat you, and fiy eat you ; you are 
too much of a rogue.”’ 

Bundoola, dead, dreamt of going back to 
his own place. As he journeyed south, he 
tried the different caves in the cliffs, but found 
them all too diminutive for his comfort, until 
he got back to Bundarwa. He turned him- 
self in his place of abode, and sat down with 
his arms extended, and—and there he sits 
petrified to this day. 


Frep Newron Scort. 
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CALMETA. 


It is now generally recognized that the more 
important circumstances of the life of Boccaccio, 
from his birth to the infidelity of Fiammetta, 
appear, in half-pastoral, half-fantastic disguise, 
in the story of Idalagos in the fifth book of the 
Filocolo.' 

Idalagos, at the time of his narration trans- 
formed into a pine in a wood near Naples, repre- 
sents himself as a son of the shepherd Eucomos. 
He narrates the circumstances of his birth, men- 
tions his early training in his father’s occupation, 
states that he was frightened away from his 
father’s house, and continues : 


««. .. tanta fu la paura, che abbandonati i 
paternali campi, in questi boschi venni l’apparato 
uficio a operare : e qui dimorando con Calmeta,* 
pastor solennissimo, a cui quasi la maggior parte 
delle cose era manifesta, pervenni a pit alto disio. 
Egli un giorno, riposandoci noi col nostro peculio, 
con una sampogna sonando comincid a dire i 
nuovi mutamenti e gl’ inopinabili corsi dell’ inar- 
gentata luna...’’® 


These last words open a long account of the 
astronomical instruction of Calmeta, which in- 
cludes treatment of the moon, the sun, the several 
planets, the several constellations of the zodiac, 
and the other major constellations. Frequent refer- 
ences to the skill and the beauty of the instruc- 


tion are made. 
continues :— 


The account completed, Idalagos 


‘*Queste cose ascoltai io con somma diligenza, 
e tanto dilettarono la rozza mente, ch’ io mi diedi 
a voler conoscere quelle, e non come arabo, ma 
seguendo con istudio il dimostrante : per la qual 
cosa di divenire sperto meritai : e gid abbandonata 
la pastoral via, del tutto a seguitar Pallade mi 
disposi. ..”’ * 


1 Boccaccio, G: Filocolo, vol. 1 (= Boccaccio: Opere 
volgari, vol. vit), Firenze, 1829, pp. 238-250. - 

2 The name Calmeta is apparently constructed upon the 
stem cal(a)m, which appears in the Classic Latin noun 
calamus, in the Low Latin nouns calma, calmen, calmis, 
calmus, and in the Italian noun calmo. Calamus may mean 
‘shepherd’s pipe,’ calmen and calmis mean ‘ pasture land,’ 
and calma, calmus, and calmo are agricultural terms. 

5 Op. cit., p. 243. * Op. cit., p. 246. 
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The story of Idalagos was written certainly not 
before 1338, probably soon after that year.® 

Boccaccio’s association with the original of Cal- 
meta occurred certainly not earlier than 1328, 
certainly not later than June, 1334. A. Della 
Torre® claims that the association occurred in 
1328. The validity of this claim rests primarily 
upon the correctness of Della Torre’s determination 
of certain dates which are pivotal in the chronol- 
ogy of the youth of Boccaccio. In a later publi- 
cation I shall attempt to show the incorrectness of 
Della Torre’s determination of these dates. 

Two men appear as possible originals for the 
figure of Calmeta: the astronomer Andalé di 
Negro,’ and the addressee of the letter Sacre 
famis.® 

Boccaccio studied astronomy under Andalo di 
Negro at Naples, certainly after 1326, certainly 
before June, 1334.° 

Boceaccio refers to Andald in the Genologia 
deorum 16; 117"; 21, 22; rv 5,16; vur 
Proemium ™", 2"; 1x 2,4; xv 6; in the De 


5 Exact establishment of date is in no case necessary to 
the argument of this paper. Time location is stated in 
the case of certain events and documents in order that 
their relative location may be apparent: in every such 
case the widest possible margin of time location, as indi- 
cated by claims actually made and by claims possible in 
view of generally accepted evidence, is stated. 

6 La giovinezza di Giovanni Boccaccio (= Collezione di 
opuscoli danteschi inediti o rari, nos. 79-82), Citta di Cas- 
tello, 1905, pp. 110-111. 

™The most complete biographical study of Andalé di 
Negro is that of C. Desimoni : Intorno alla vita ed ai lavori 
di Andald di Negro. The most complete catalogue of his 
works is that of B. Boncompagni: Catalogo dei lavori di 
Andald di Negro. These two papers appeared together in 
the Bullettino di bibliografia e di storia delle scienze mate- 
matiche e fisiche, vit (1874), 313 and 339, and were pub- 
lished together in pamphlet form, Roma, 1875. They 
form the substance of the preface prefixed by G. Berto- 
lotto to his reprint of the Tractatus astrolabij of Andalé, in 
Aiti della Societa Ligure di Storia Patria, xxv (1892), 51. 
Bertolotto includes a small amount of additional material. 

8In Traversari, G: Le letiere autografe di Giovanni Boc- 
caccio del codice laurenziano xxix, 8, Castelfiorentino, 1905, 
p- 65. 

Boccaccio’s study under Andalé and on Andald’s 
influence upon Boccaccio, see Hortis, A: Studj sulle opere 
latine del Boccaccio, Trieste, 1879, pp. 516-517 ; Zenatti, 
O: Dante e Firenze, Firenze, 1903, p. 268, n. 1; Della 
Torre, op. cit., pp. 154-158. 

10 This reference is not in the list given by Zenatti. 
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casibus 111 1 ; and in the Comento, in the comment 
on Inf. v 100. 

Boccaccio’s enthusiastic admiration for Andald 
appears throughout this series of passages. It finds 
its fullest expression in the passage in the fifteenth 
book of the Genologia deorum, which is as follows : 


‘* (1) Nduxi igitur sepe generosum atque uene- 
rabilem senem, andalo denigro ianuensem, olim 
inmotibus astrorum doctorem meum, cuius quanta 
fuerit circumspectio, quanta morum grauitas, 
quanta syderum notitia, tu nosti, rex optime ; 
tibi enim, ut aiebat ipse, cum adhuc iuuenis esses, 
ratione conformitatis studiorum familiarissimus 
fuit, et, ut ipse uidisse potuisti, non solum regulis 
ueterum, ut plurimum facimus, astrorum motus 
agnouit, sed, cum uniuersum fere peragrasset 
orbem, sub quocunque climate, sub quocunque 
etiam origonte, experientia discursuum certior fac- 
tus, uisu didicit, quod nos discimus auditu. Et ob 
id, et si in omnibus illi fidem preestandam credi- 
derim, circa ea tamen, que ad astra spectare ui- 
dentur, non aliter quam ciceroni circa oratoriam 
aut maroni circa poeticam exibendam censeo. 
Huius insuper plura stant opuscula, astrorum 
celique motus ostendentia, que quantum sibi circa 
talia preminentie fuerit, ostendunt.’’ 


The passage in the De casibus represents a scene 
from the actual instruction of Andald. It opens 
as follows :— 


**Quum igitur iuuenis neapolim olim apud 
insignem adque venerabilem virum Andalonem 
nigrum genuensem celorum motus et syderum eo 
docente perciperem ; inter legendum die vna ver- 
bum occurrit huiusmodi. Non incusanda sydera 
sunt. Quum sibi infortunium oppressus queesierit. 
Quod audiens festiuus homo, quamquam longzevus, 
hilari vultu inquit. Hoc profecto lepida fabella 
et antiquissima probatum est. Quam a quibus- 
dam egregiis nobilitate viris auditoribus suis et a 
me exoratus ut diceret, quum placidi et flexibilis 
esset ingenii, confestim diserto sermone sic inquit. 
Sedebat forsan in triuio paupertas...’’ 


1 This reference is not in the list given by Hortis. 

2 This reference is wrongly given by Hortis and Zenatti 
as VII, 2. . 

13 Quoted from the partial edition by O. Hecker, in his 
Boccaccio-Funde, Braunschweig, 1902, p. 270. 

™ Quoted from the edition of Johannes Theodericus 
Bellovacus (Paris), Jehan Petit, (1507-1525), f. xxvii v. 
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The remainder of the chapter is occupied with 
the telling of the fable of the contest of Paupertas 
and Fortuna. 

Two treatises by Andal6—the Tractatus sphere 
materialis and the Tractacus theorice planetarum— 
are the first entries in the ‘‘ zibaldone,’’ cod. Laur. 
xxix 8, which was once the property of Boccac- 
cio.”° As Zenatti suggests, Boccaccio undoubtedly 
acquired the manuscript because of the fact that 
it contained these two treatises. 

In the opening paragraphs of the letter Sacre 
Jamis, Boccaccio enumerates the several subjects— 
grammar, dialectics, rhetoric—which the addressee 
studied in his boyhood, and states that when he 
had reached rhetoric his parents, in spite of his 
inclination for study, placed him in business, and 
that he nevertheless continued his studies, taking 
up, on his entrance into adolescence, the higher 
subjects—arithmetic, music, geometry, astronomy. 
The passage relating to his study of astronomy 
begins as follows :— 


‘‘Hine igitur ad astra transfereris et circula- 
tionem vagorum luminum rimaris et sydera ; hic 


Cynthie motus varios tuo intellectui reserantur 
99 16 


These last words open a condensed account of 
his course of astronomical study, which, according 
to Boccaccio, included consideration of the moon, 
the sun, the several planets, and the several con- 
stellations of the zodiac. Then follow the words :— 


‘‘Te igitur, carissime, tam delectabilia, tam 
animum actrahentia, agente[m] congniovi, si 
recolis, et tui gratia, tante dulcedinis effectus sum 
particeps tuus insimul et amicus : in tam alto mis- 
terio, in tam delectabili ac sacro studio providentia 
summa nos iunxit, quos equalitas animi vinctos 
tenuit retinet et tenebit.’’ 


The words ‘‘tui gratia... particeps tuus’”’ 
admit of two interpretations: by your kindness I 
was admitted to the same course of instruction which 


1 See Hauvette, H: Notes sur des manuscrits autographes 
de Boccace la bibliotheque laurentienne, in Mélanges ar- 
chéologie et d'histoire, x1v (1894), 87. It appears from 
Hauyette’s argument that Boccaccio acquired the manu- 
script about 1348. 

16 Quoted from Traversari, op. cit., pp. 66-67. 

1 Quoted from Traversari, op. cit., p. 67. 
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you were enjoying, and you were so kind as to im- 
part to me the information which you received in 
that course of instruction. It is by virtue of the 
second interpretation that the addressee of the 
letter appears as a possible original for Cal- 
meta. 

The letter itself shows that the addressee was a 
merchant interested in liberal studies. 

S. Ciampi” thought that the addressee of the 
letter was Andaléd di Negro ; Hortis ® showed the 
absurdity of this theory, but proposed no new 
identification ; Traversari * suggests maestro Nic- 
colino di 8. Prospero, who, after the death of An- 
dalé, received the stipend from the royal treasury 
previously paid to Andald,—but very rightly at- 
tributes no weight to his own suggestion. Della 
Torre” claims that the addressee was eighteen 
years old at the time of the association referred 
to in the passage last quoted. The general method 
of Della Torre’s argument is sound, but the 
data are too general to warrant the exactness 
of his result ; there is a possible margin of error, 
of at least two or three years, on the side of 
greater age. 

The letter is certainly not earlier than 1338, 
certainly not later than 1540. 

If the first interpretation of the words ‘‘ tui 
gratia . . . particeps tuus’’ be correct, the course 
of instruction referred to was certainly that of 
Andalé di Negro, for Boccaccio certainly followed 
no regular course of instruction in astronomy other 
than that which he followed with Andald. If the 
first interpretation be correct, therefore, the time 
of the association referred to was coincident with 
the time of Boccaccio’s study with Andald. If 
the second interpretation be correct, the time of 
the association must have preceded the time of 
Boceaccio’s study with Andald, for second-hand 
instruction from a young student could have had 
interest for Boccaccio only before receiving the 
regular instruction of Andald. The time of the 
association referred to is then certainly not later 
than June, 1334: it is certainly not earlier than 
1328. 


18 Monumenti di un manoscritto autografo e lettere inedite di 
M. Giovanni Boccaccio, Milano, 1830, pp. 302-303. 

19 Op. cit., pp. 262-263. 

20 Op. cit., p. 25, n. 5. 

31 Op. cit., p. 114. 
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The first statement of opinion as to the original 
of Calmeta was that of V. Crescini, in his article 
Idalagos.” Crescini held that Andald di Negro 
was the original of Calmeta. He presented no 
specific arguments in support of this opinion, but 
rested it upon the facts of Boccaccio’s study with 
Andalo and continued admiration for him. Cresci- 
ni does not refer to the letter Sacre famis in this 
connection. The passage containing the state- 
ment of this opinion reappears in Crescini’s Con- 
tributo agli studi sul Boecaccio.* 

An elaborate attempt to determine the original 
of Calmeta is made by Della Torre, in his La 
giovinezza di Giovanni Boccaccio.** 

Della Torre first endeavors to prove that Andald 
was not the original of Calmeta. His arguments 
are, in effect, as follows :— 

(1) When Boccaccio studied under Andald he 
could read Latin intelligently, for the passage in 
the De casibus shows him actually engaged in the 
reading, in the presence of Andald, of an astro- 
logical text, and the text must have been in Latin ; 
at the time of Boccaccio’s association with Calmeta 
Boccaccio could not read Latin intelligently, for 
he indicates the state of his intellectual culture at 
the time by the phrase rozza mente, and moreover 
this association occurred in 1328, and in 1328 
Boccaccio could not read Latin intelligently, for 
he must by that time have forgotten the Latin 
learned in his boyhood,” since he must have been 
too busy with the duties of his apprenticeship to 
continue his study of Latin ; therefore, Andald 
cannot have been the original of Calmeta. 

(2) The original of Calmeta was a merchant, 
for Calmeta is a shepherd, and the originals of all 


2 Zeitschrift f. rom. Phil., x (1886), 3. 

Torino, 1887, p. 47. 

Pp. 111-116. 

* Della Torre’s statement that Boccaccio, in his boy- 
hood, studied Latin under Giovanni da Strada rests solely 
upon the statement to that effect by Filippo Villani in his 
biography of Boccaccio. Villani’s biography is notoriously 
unreliable ; the statement in question is not supported by 
other evidence; it cannot, therefore, be regarded as au- 
thoritative. That Boccaccio did study Latin in his boy- 
hood is, however, implied by the two passages in which he 
speaks of his early studies,—a long passage in the Geno- 
logia deorum, xv, 10, and a short passage in the Corbaccio 
(Boccaccio: Opere volgari, vol. v, Firenze, 1828, p. 185 ; 
Opere minori, Milano, 1879, p. 277). 
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the shepherds of the story were merchants, for 
Idalagos and Eucomos are shepherds, and their 
originals, Boccaccio and his father, were mer- 
chants ; Andalé was not a merchant ; therefore, 
Andald cannot have been the original of Calmeta. 

Della Torre then endeavors to prove that the 
addressee of the letter Sacre famis was the original 
of Calmeta. His case rests upon the assumption 
that the second interpretation of the words ‘‘ tui 
gratia... particeps tuus’’ is correct. His ar- 
guments are, in effect, as follows :— 

(a) The original of Calmeta was a merchant 
(see (2) above) ; the addressee was a merchant. 

(6) Idalagos terms Calmeta pastor solennissimo ; 
if the addressee was the original of Calmeta, Boc- 
eaccio would have been very likely to apply this 
adjective to Calmeta, since the addressee, because 
of his interest in liberal studies, represented a type 
rare among merchants. 

(ce) Idalagos says that to Calmeta ‘‘ quasi la 
maggior parte delle cose era manifesta”’ ; if the 
addressee was the original of Calmeta, Boccaccio 
would have been likely to attribute such knowledge 
to Calmeta, since the addressee at the time of Boc- 
caccio’s association with him, was just completing 
the quadrivium, and at the time of Boccaccio’s 
association with the original of Calmeta, Boccac- 
cio’s intellectual culture was at a low ebb (see (1) 
above). 

(d) Idalagos says that Calmeta taught him 
‘*riposandoci noi col nostro peculio’’ ; the ad- 
dressee would have taught Boccaccio in intervals in 
which they were free from business. 

(e) The account of the astronomical instruction 
of Calmeta, in content and nomenclature, corres- 
ponds to the account of the astronomical course 
followed by the addressee. 

Traversari © thinks Della Torre’s argument 
very plausible, but not convincing. 

The references to Andald in the works of Boc- 
caccio, noted above, show that Andald figured in 
Boccaccio’s thought as the one man under whom he 
had pursued regular astronomical study, as the 
greatest astronomer, beyond possibility of compar- 
ison, of the men with whom he had come into 
association, as the one teacher whose instruction 
had been thoroughly congenial. Boccaccio might 


6 Op. cit., p. 72, n. 5. 
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well use the phrase pastor solennissimo with 
reference to Andald’s proficiency in astronomy, 
and the words ‘‘a cui quasi la maggior parte 
delle cose era manifesta’’ with reference to the 
universality of his knowledge. Even if Boccaccio 
had had with the addressee of the letter Sacre 
famis such an association as is implied by the 
second interpretation of the words ‘‘tui gratia 

. particeps tuus,’’ instruction subsequently 
received from Andalé would have outclassed 
entirely, in the perspective of his memory, the 
instruction received from the addressee. The 
immediately imperative conclusion is that Andald 
was the original of Calmeta. For its final estab- 
lishment, this conclusion needs only the refutation 
of the several arguments of Della Torre, which 
refutation I shall now undertake. 

(1) It does not appear from the passage in the 
De casibus that Boccaccio himself was doing the 
reading. The phrase rozza mente, written at a 
period subsequent by several years to the time of 
Boccaccio’s association with the original of Cal- 
meta, and merely general in character, contains 
no implication that Boccaccio, at the time in ques- 
tion, was destitute of an intelligent reading knowl- 
edge of Latin. The possibility of the invalidity 
of Della Torre’s claim that Boccaccio’s association 
with the original of Calmeta occurred in 1328 has 
been referred to above. Boccaccio was not too 
busy with the duties of his apprenticeship to con- 
tinue his study of Latin. The two passages in 
which he speaks of his early studies” contain im- 
plication that literary studies, dating from his 
boyhood, were never entirely interrupted, and that 
they were cultivated to the extent of interfering 
with the duties of his apprenticeship. 

(2) The proposition all shepherds represent mer- 
chants does not follow from the proposition all 
merchants are represented as shepherds. That cer- 
tain allegorical figures belong to a single literary 
class does not prove that their originals belonged 
to a single class. The limits of literary imagina- 
tion in general prevent the allegorist from pro- 
viding literary classes enough to correspond, one 
to one, to the several actual classes to which the 
originals may belong. Allegorical figures are 
created separately and individually : the literary 


See preceding note. 
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relationships between them are largely accidental. 
Few allegorists have attempted to control such 
relationships, Boccaccio least of all,—witness the 
extraordinary jumble of the Amorosa visione. 
Boccaccio started the story of Idalagos as a pas- 
toral allegory. He invested two originals, himself 
and his father, with the character of shepherds. 
Suppose that Andalé then presented himself for alle- 
gorical investiture ; the activity of Andald in the 
allegory was to be an intellectual activity ; his 
allegorical character must be human and mascu- 
line. Boccaccio would have written him down a 
shepherd, without a moment’s thought of incon- 
sistency. What else could he have made him? 

Della Torre’s assumption that the second inter- 
pretation of the words ‘‘tui gratia . . . particeps 
tuus’’ is correct, is not justifiable. The first in- 
terpretation is certainly as admissible, in itself, as 
the second. The following words, ‘‘in tam alto 

. . nos iunxit,’’ seem to imply an association of 
the kind implied by the first interpretation rather 
than one of the kind implied by thesecond. A. Gas- 
pary evidently interpreted the passage in the first 
way, for he states that the addressee was ‘‘ nicht 
ein Lehrer . . . sondern ein Mitschiiler’’ of Boc- 
caccio.” 

(a) See the refutation of (2) above. 

(6) Boccaccio and his contemporaries use the 
epithet so/enne to indicate that a man is proficient 
in his profession or occupation.” It would be a 
most inappropriate epithet for a man admirable in 
Boccaccio’s eyes precisely because he neglected his 
profession for outside interests. 

(e) Boccaccio wrote the phrase ‘‘a cui quasi la 
maggior parte delle cose era manifesta’’ after he 
had become acquainted with the very wide knowl- 
edge of Andald ; it is extremely improbable that 
he would then apply such a phrase to a youth 
whose knowledge was confined to that which had 
been gained from the trivium and the quadrivium. 

(d) No parallel: a shepherd resting with his 
flock is engaged in his duties as shepherd, not 
released from them. 


8 Geschichte der Italienischen Literatur, vol. u, Berlin, 
1888, p. 336. 

% Decameron 11: Giucatore e mettitor di malvagi dadi 
era solenne ; VIIL3: come se stato fosse un solenne e gran 
lapidario ; Filippo Villani, Cronica, x1 97 : in Pisa, dov’ eb 
bono solenni medici. 
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(e) The similarity in content may be accounted 
for upon the supposition that the addressee as well 
as Boccaccio was a pupil of the original of Cal- 
meta, or upon the supposition that Boccaccio, in 
writing the account of the astronomical study of 
the addressee, was merely dilating, out of his own 
astronomical knowledge, upon the theme astro- 
nomical studies, rather than attempting to give a ve- 
racious account of the progress of the astronomical 
study of the addressee. The similarity in nomen- 
clature is not surprising, in view of the fact that 
the two accounts were written at the same period, 
perhaps at nearly the same time. 

Calmeta, then, represents Andald di Negro, 
and the episode of the instruction of Calmeta is to 
be placed in the series of Boccaccio’s references to 
Andald. It affords us direct knowledge of the 
content of the instruction of Andald, and in all 
probability reflects the order of his course. It is 
quite the most interesting of Boccaccio’s several 
tributes to the teacher who had so great a share in 
the formation of his intellectual culture, and won 
so high a place in his admiration and affection. 

The certainty that the addressee of the letter 
Sacre famis was not the original of Calmeta 
removes the only strong temptation to accept the 
second interpretation of the words ‘‘ tui gratia... 
particeps tuus.’’ It is very probable that the first 
interpretation of those words is correct. In that 
case, as has been pointed out, the course of in- 
struction in question was that of Andald. It is 
very probable, then, that Boccaccio’s admission to 
the instruction of Andald was due to the kindness 
of the addressee of the letter Sacre famis. 


Ernest H. 
Harvard University. 


‘NYMPHIDIA,’ ‘THE RAPE OF THE 
LOCK,’ AND ‘THE CULPRIT FAY.’ 


A certain resemblance, apparently unnoticed 
hitherto, exists between Drayton’s fairy poem 
Nymphidia and Pope’s Rape of the Lock; also 
certain resemblances exist between these two 
poems and Joseph Rodman Drake’s Culprit Fay. 
They deserve a word or two of comment. 
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Nymphidia tells the whole course of love be- 
tween the fairy Pigwiggen and Queen Mab. He 
secretly invites her to a revel in a ‘‘ cowslip flower 
on Hipcut-hill,’’ whither she accordingly steals 
with her special maids of honor. While they 
revel, Oberon discovers the flight of his queen, 
and, aided finally by Puck, sets out to find her. 
This hunt leads in time to the breaking up of the 
clandestine party and to Pigwiggen’s challenging 
Oberon to a duel to clear the queen of slander. 
Here comes the resemblance to The Rape of the 
Lock. When news of the destined combat reaches 
Mab and her maids where they hide in a nut-shell, 
she determines to seek out Prosperpine and ask for 
her intervention. The Queen of Hades is gra- 
ciously inclined, especially when she sees the 
fighters in stern combat with the blood spinning 
out of their helmets. 


‘¢ When to th’ infernal Styx she goes, 
She takes the fogs from thence that rose, 
And in a bag doth them enclose, 
When well she had them blended : 
She hies her then to Lethe spring, 
A bottle and thereof did bring, 
Wherewith she meant to work the thing 
Which only she intended.’’ 


Hastening then to the fighters, she waits for the 
opportune moment, 


‘¢ And suddenly unties the poke, 
Which out of it sent such a smoke 
As ready was them all to choke, 

So grievous was the pother : 
So that the knights each other lost, 
And stood as still as any post.’ 


Before these mists have altogether cleared away, 
Proserpine commands peace. Then, on pretense 
of refreshing the spirits of the warriors, she makes 
each drink from her second bottle, that containing 
Lethe water. At once, of course, they forget their 
cause of quarrel and all ends happily. 

Compare the conduct of Queen Mab in the 
latter part of this story with that of Pope’s 
Umbriel, who also descends to the lower world 
for aid and makes a successful petition to Spleen. 
Spleen aids him as follows :— 


‘« A wondrous bag with both her hands she binds, 
Like those where once Ulysses held the winds ; 
Then she collects the force of female lungs : 

Sighs, sobs, and passions and the war of tongues. 
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A vial next she fills with fainting fears, 
Soft sorrows, melting griefs and flowing tears. 
The gnome rejoicing bears her gifts away, 
Spreads his black wings and slowly mounts to day. 
Sunk in Thalestris’ arms the nymph he found, 
Her eyes dejected, and her hair unbound. 

Full o’er their heads the swelling bag he rent, 
And all the furies issued at the vent. 


But Umbriel, hateful gnome, forbears not so, 
He breaks the vial whence the sorrows flow.”’ 


The resemblance is not conclusive, but sug- 
gestive. I know of no other incident in liter- 
ature so similar to this one of Pope as that cited 
from Drayton. To be sure, there are numerous 
necessary differences, e. g., Mab goes to Proser- 
pine for aid to still the fight, not like Umbriel to 
provoke it; but there are these similarities : in 
each case the intent is frankly comic; in each 
case a fairy goes for aid to the lower world, sup- 
plicates a goddess, is successful, returns with two 
kinds of medicine, one a bag containing vapors. 
and the other a bottle or vial containing liquid ; 
first, the bag is broken over the heads of con- 
testants (either kinetic or potential), and later the 
vial is brought into service. This seems exten- 
sive to be pure coincidence." 

Another matter of resemblance is in regard to 
Drake’s poem. It seems that he may have 
profited from both Pope and Drayton. Drake’s 
fairy hero has loved an earthly maid and thereby 
has ‘‘sullied his elfin purity.”’ The poem tells 
how, as penance, he performs two difficult tasks 
in the face of serious handicaps, to remove the 
stain from his social standing. Possibly the re- 
lation which Pope’s Ariel bore to Belinda sug- 
gested that of the Culprit Fay for his ‘‘ earthly 
maid.”’ 

‘* He has lain upon her lip of dew, 
And sunned him in her eye of blue, 


Fanned her cheek with his wing of air, 
Played in the ringlets of her hair.” 


So also does Ariel, though to be sure he is not in 
love. 


1 Pope refers, in his preface, to the Rosicrusian book, 
Le Comte de Gabalis, as a source of information about 
sylphs, gnomes, etc. I have not seen this book, but to 
judge from Pope’s reference to it, it seems very unlikely 
that this work furnished hint for the incident under 
consideration. 
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The punishments suggested by Drake for the 
erring fay recall at least in spirit those of Pope. 
Drake’s fairy king proclaims : 


‘*Fairy, had she spot or taint, 
Bitter had been thy punishment : 
Tied to a hornet’s shardy wings, 
Tossed on the pricks of nettle’s stings ; 
Or seven long ages doomed to dwell 
With the lazy worm in the walnut shell ; 
Or every night to writhe and bleed 
Beneath the tread of the centipede, 
Or bound in a cobweb dungeon dim, 
Your jailor a spider huge and grim.”’ 


Pope’s Ariel harangues his underlings thus :— 


‘ Whatever spirit, careless of his charge, 
His post neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 
Shall feel sharp vengeance soon o’ertake his sins, 
Be stopped in vials or transfixed with pins ; 
Or plunged in lakes of bitter washes lie, 
Or wedged whole ages in a bodkin’s eye. 
Gums and pomatums shall his flight restrain, 
While clogg’d he beats his silken wings in vain.”’ 


Possibly again the whole final adventure of the 
Culprit Fay, his ascent to heaven through the 
region of hostile cloud spirits and his chase after 
the shooting star to catch the spark that would 
relight his elfin torch, was suggested by Pope : 


‘‘Some’’ (spirits) ‘‘in the fields of purest ether play 
And bask and whiten in the blaze of day, 
Some guide the course of wandering orbs on high 
Or roll the planets through the boundless sky. 
Some less refined beneath the moon’s pale light, 
Pursue the stars that shoot athwart the night, 
Or suck the mists in grosser air below 
Or dip their pinions in the painted bow.” 


And again as the famous lock is borne to heaven 
at the climax of the poem :— 


‘¢ A sudden star it shot through liquid air, 


The sy Iphs behold it kindling as it fies, 
And pleased pursue its progress through the skies.”’ 


That Drake may have read Nymphidia to ad- 
vantage, the following parallels in idea possibly 
show. The Culprit Fay arms thus for his adven- 
ture : 


“* He put his acorn helmet on ; 
It was plumed with the silk of the thistle down, 
The corselet plate that guarded his breast 
Was once the wild bee’s golden vest ; 
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His cloak of a thousand changing dyes 
Was formed of the wings of butterflies ; 
His shield was the shell of a lady bug queen, 
Studs of gold on a ground of green ; 
And the quivering lance which he brandished bright 
Was the sting of a wasp he had slain in fight. 
Swift he bestrode his fire fly steed, 
He bared his blade of the bent grass blue, 
He drove his spurs of the cockle seed 
And away like a glance of thought he flew.”’ 


Drayton’s Pigwiggen arms thus for the duel : 


*¢ And quickly arms him for the field. 
A little cockle shell his shield. 


His spear, a bent both stiff and strong, 
And well near of two inches long. 


And puts on him a coat of mail 


Which was of a fish’s scale. 
‘ 


His rapier was a hornet’s sting ; 

It was a very dangerous thing, 

For if he chanced to wound the king, 
It would be long in healing. 

His helmet was a beetle’s head 

Most horrible and full of dread, 

And for a plume a horse’s hair. 


Himself he on an ear-wig set, 
Yet scarce he on his back could get, 
So oft and high he did curvet 

Ere he himself could settle.’’ 


Drake speaks of the Fay as having slain a wasp 
in fight ; Drayton tells how Oberon had an actual 
fight with a wasp whom he mistook temporarily 
for Pigwiggen. Drake speaks of an acorn helmet ; 
Drayton tells how Oberon defends his head with 
an acorn on its stalk which he uses in manner of 
single-stick. The Culprit Fay sails on the water 
in a mussel-shell ; Oberon floats in an acorn-cup, 
‘Cas safe as in a wherry.’’ Drake has his fay 
ride on a speckled toad, as well as on his fire-fly ; 
Drayton has a grasshopper and an ant as well as 
his ear-wig serve a similar purpose. Finally, not 
to go into further details, the crime of the Culprit 
Fay for which he endures hardship is the same as 
that of Pigwiggen for which he fights his duel, 
forbidden love. 

Of course, it should be borne in mind in con- 
clusion, that there was much fairy lore accessible 
in common to these poets which we have not con- 
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sidered.’ Still, it seems possible that Pope may 
have recollected Drayton’s hero when sending 
Umbriel on his mission, and that Drake may, in 
the ‘‘two or three days’’ after talking with his 
friends and before reading them his poem, have 
had his imagination stirred by these his two prede- 
cessors in fairy lore. 


C. H. Carrer. 


Syracuse University. 


Panpvostro AND Tue Wryrers TAte. 


For more than a century a strange confusion 
has been current among Shakespeare editors and 
critics over the characters in The Winter’s Tale, 
when compared with the corresponding characters 
in Pandosto, the source of Shakespeare’s plot. 
This confusion, which at first seems ‘small and 
undistinguishable,’ probably originated with Stee- 
vens, when, in the edition of 1778 of Shakespeare’s 
plays, he inadvertently attempted to give parallel 
lists of the characters in Greene’s novel and The 
Winter’s Tale, in the following note : 


**In the novel of Dorastus and Fawnia the 
King of Sicilia, whom Shakespeare names 


Leontes, is called - - - - - Egistus, 

Polixines, King of Bohemia, - Pandosto, 
Mamillius, Prince of Sicilia, - Garinter, 
Florizel, Prince of Bohemia, - Dorastus, 
Camillo, - - - - - - -  Franion, 
Old Shepherd, - - - - -  Porrus, 

Hermione, - - - - - - -  Bellaria, 


*Cf. J. O. Halliwell’s Illustrations of the Fairy Mythology 
of A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Both Drayton and Drake 
make use of paraphernalia common since Shakespeare’s 
time at least, but little can be proved by that except as 
strengthening probabilities. Drayton almost certainly 
had Shakespeare in mind when writing : 

‘‘Thorough brake, thorough brier, 
Thorough muck, thorough mire, 
Thorough water, thorough fire ! 

And thus goes Puck about it.’’ 


Also in describing Queen Mab’s chariot in words that 
unmistakably recall Mercutio’s account in Romeo and 
Juliet. 


‘* Four nimble gnats the horses were, 
Their harnesses of gossamere, 
Fly Cranion her charioteer 
Upon the coach box getting,’’ etc. 
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Perdita, - - - - - - - Fawnia, and 
Mopsa, - - - - - - - - Mopsa.’’ 


Collier, in his introduction to the reprint of 
Pandosto (‘‘Shakespeare’s Library,’’ ed. 1875, 
Pt. I, Vol. tv, p. 14), calls attention to the dis- 
crepancies in Steevens’s list of characters in these 
terms : 

‘«[Steevens] committed a strange blunder 
(which shews that he had read Greene’s work 
with very little attention), when he asserted that 
the Leontes of Shakespeare is the Egistus of the 
novel. Pandosto is Leontes, and Egistus is Pol- 
ixines. None of the other commentators corrected 
the error, or, perhaps, were able to do so, from 
not having taken the trouble to go through the 
incidents in the original story, and to compare 
them with those of the play.’’ Dr. Furness in 
his Variorum Edition of The Winter’s Tale (p. 1), 
also mentions Steevens’s slip, and, in his character- 
istic spirit of charity, attributes it to ‘a clerical 
error.’ 

Strange as it may seem, Steevens was quite 
right, from one point of view (the one probably 
assumed by him), as regards Leontes and Pol- 
ixines. So, also, are his critics correct,—from a 
different, but as justifiable, point of view. So far 
as I am aware, no one has attempted to ‘find the 
concord of this discord.’ The real variance be- 
tween Steevens and his critics is due to one of 
Shakespeare’s tricks in altering, not the names 
and characters, but the geography of the plot. In 
Green’s story, Pandosto is king of Bohemia, Egis- 
tus of Sicilia. Now, in Shakespeare’s play, Leon- 
tes is king of Sicilia, Polixines of Bohemia. It is 
plain that Steevens was correct when he placed 
the name of Egistus opposite that of Leontes, and 
Pandosto to that of Polixines, —provided the aim 
was to preserve the geographical and titular cor- 
respondence of the characters. It is quite as plain 
that so soon as he passed from the two kings to 
their wives, children, and followers, the relation- 
ship which he desired to maintain must break 
down. As a result, all the leading characters, 
after the first two, in Steevens’s list are wrong,— 
assuming, of course, that he desired to carry out 
the titular relationship. Thus, in Greene’s novel, 
Garinter is Prince of Bohemia; Steevens has him 
Prince of Sicilia. Bellaria is queen of Bohemia 
in the original story ; according to Steevens, Her- 
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mione (the corresponding character in The Win- 
ter’s Tale) is queen of Sicilia. 

On the other hand, Steevens’s critics have dis- 
regarded the geographical changes made by Shake- 
speare in the play, and have considered only the 
character relations. It seems to have been over- 
looked that Steevens’s real error consisted in the 
attempt to preserve the resemblance of both the 
title and the relation of a given character in the 
novel to the correspondent title or relation of the 
character in the drama. Such a task was made 
impossible by Shakespeare’s reversing the main 
situation in the novel when he came to use its 
materials for The Winter’s Tale. In Greene’s 
version it is Pandosto, king of Bohemia, who is 
insanely jealous of his wife Bellaria. In Shake- 
speare’s play it is Leontes, king of Sicilia, who 
takes the ré/e of the jealous husband. While all 
the titles of the novel reappear in the play, a re- 
versal of the opening situation causes a corres- 
pondent shifting of all the relations. For example, 
it is the daughter of the jealous husband, who is 
set adrift in both the story and the play (the 
method alone differing) ; but in Greene’s book 
the jealous husband is the king of Bohemia, in 
Shakespeare’s drama he is the king of Sicilia. 
And so on, with the other characters, the char- 
acter relations to the plot remain constant, while 
the name or title relations have been reversed by 
Shakespeare. For this reason no complete, par- 
allel list of correspondent names of the novel and 
play can be made. 

A clear understanding of the discussion on both 
sides may be got from a comparison of the two lists 
following, taken respectively from Dr. Grosart’s 
Huth Library edition of Greene’s Prose, Vol. rv, 
pp. 233-317, and Dr. Furness’s New Variorum 
Edition of The Winter’s Tale, pp. 1-3 : 


Persons IN GREENE’S Pandosto. 


Pandosto, King of Bohemia. 

Bellaria, Wife of Pandosto. 

Garinter, Son of Pandosto and Bellaria. 
Fawnia, Daughter of Pandosto and Bellaria. 
Franion, Cup-bearer to Pandosto. 

Egistus, King of Sycilia. 

Dorastus, Son of Egistus. 

Porrus, an old shepherd of Sycilia. 

Mopsa, Wife of Porrus. 
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Names or THE Actors IN The Winter’s Tale. 
Leontes, King of Sicillia. 
Mamillus, young Prince of Sicillia. 

Camillo, Lord of Sicillia. 

Hermione, Queene to Leontes. 

Perdita, Daughter to Leontes and Hermione. 
Polixines, King of Bohemia. 

Florizell, Prince of Bohemia. 

Old Shepherd, reputed Father of Perdita. 


In quite another connection, it would also seem 
that Collier had overlooked some lines in the Pan- 
dosto. In his introduction (p. 12, foot-note) to the 
reprint, already referred to, of Greene’s novel, Col- 
lier comments as follows on the obligations of Shake- 
speare to Greene, apropos of The Winter’s Tale: 


‘*Some verbal resemblances and trifling obli- 
gations have been incidentally pointed out by the 
commentators in their notes to The Winter’s Tale. 
One of the principal instances occurs in Act Iv, se. 
3, where Florizel says— 

‘ The gods themselves, 
Humbling their deities to love, have taken 
The shapes of beasts upon them: Jupiter 
Became a bull and bellow’d ; the green Neptune 
A ram and bleated ; the fire-rob’d god, 
Golden Apollo, a poor humble swain, 
AsIseem now. Their transformations 
Were never for a piece of beauty rare, 
Nor in a way so chaste.’ 

‘This (says Malone) is taken almost literally 
from the novel,’ when, in fact, the resemblance 
merely consists in the adoption by Shakespeare of 
part of the mythological knowledge supplied by 
Greene. ‘The Gods above disdaine not to love 
women beneath. Phoebus liked Sibilla ; Jupiter, 
Io ; and why not I then Fawnia?’ The resem- 
blance is anything but literal.’’ 


The passage quoted by Collier from the Pan- 
dosto is, in all probability, not the one alluded to 
by Malone, nor the one appropriated by Shake- 
speare in The Winter’s Tale. If Collier had turned 
over to page 62 of the Pandosto reprint, following 
his own introduction, he would have found this : 

‘« Venus is painted in silkes, not in ragges ; and 
Cupid treadeth on disdaine, when he reacheth at 
dignitie. And yet Dorastus shame not at thy 
shepheards weede: the heavenly Godes have 
sometime earthly thoughtes : Neptune became a 
ram, Jupiter a Bul, Apollo a shepheard: they 
Gods, and yet in love; and thou a man appointed 
to love.’’ 

Watson NICHOLSON. 


Yale University. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 


The Farce of Master Pierre Patelin, composed by 
an unknown Author about 1469 a. p., Englished 
by Ricuarp Ho.srook, illustrated with fac- 
similes of the woodcuts in the edition of Pierre 
Levet, Paris ca. 1489. Boston and New York : 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1905; in 8° de 
xxxvili, 116 pages. 


Cette traduction se reeommande par deux qua- 
lités fort appréciables ; elle présente partout un 
sens plausible et suivi et elle rend bien la couleur 
de loriginal ; elle est écrite en effet d’un style 
alerte et vif, tout émaillé de locutions populaires, 
qui m’a paru (si un étranger peut exprimer un 
avis en pareille matiére) parfaitement approprié 
au sujet. D’abondantes indications scéniques 
facilitent |’ intelligence du texte ; enfin une longue 
préface résume tout ce qu’il importe de savoir sur 
lV euvre et le genre et donne de curieux renseigne- 
ments sur les imitations plus ou moins lointaines 
dont la premiére a été l’objet en Angleterre et en 
Amérique. C’est la premiére tentative qui soit 
faite pour rendre accessible aux lecteurs anglo- 
saxons, sans arrangements ni altérations d’ aucune 
sorte,’ le plus ancien chef d’ ceuvre de notre théatre 
comique, et je ne doute pas qu’elle soit trés favo- 
rablement accueillie du grand public. 

Aux suffrages de celui-ci M. H. serait heureux 
sans doute de voir se joindre ceux des érudits. 
Ceux-ci, quelque sympathie qu’ils éprouvent pour 
la meritoire entreprise du traducteur, ne pourront 
se dispenser de formuler une premiére réserve : 
est-il prudent, est-il d’une bonne méthode de tra- 
duire un texte dont il n’y a pas d’ édition critique ? 
M. H. nous apprend que lui-méme en prépare 
une”; mais en la faisant précéder, et non suivre, 
de la traduction, n’a-t-il pas mis, comme on dit, 
la charrue devant les beeufs? I] ne semble méme 
pas qu’il ait voulu faire profiter celle-ci de son 
travail critique, puisque sa traduction est unique- 


1Sauf en ce qui concerne les parties en ‘‘ jargon”? du 
rdéle de Patelin. M. H., qui a sagement fait en renongant 
ales comprendre intégralement, les a fortement abrégées 
et a traduit en un anglais dialectal ou laissé en ancien 
francais les passages conservés. 

2M. H. ya préludé par des études approfondies sur les 
plus anciennes éditions de Patelin (publiées dans Modern 
Philology, juin 1905, et Modern Language Notes, mars 
1906). 
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ment fondée sur l’édition de Guillaume Le Roy, 
qu’il considére comme la plus ancienne de toutes. 
Et nous devons faire 4 ce propos une seconde 
observation : comment pouvons-nous contréler 
dans le détail la traduction de M. H., puisque le 
texte qui lui sert de base, conservé dans un 
unique exemplaire, n’est pas dans le domaine 
public? Ce texte méme a-t-il été aveuglément 
suivi d’un bout T’autre? Les lecons inintelli- 
gibles, comme en contiennent toutes les éditions 
gothiques, n’ont-elles pas été écartées? S’il en 
est ainsi et puisque M. H. était forcé de travailler 
sur un texte éclectique (lequel reste pour nous mys- 
térieux), ne valait-il pas mieux choisir une édition 
courante, en nous faisant connaitre, en note, dans 
quels cas, pour quelles raisons et de quelle fagon 
elle avait été corrigée?* M. H. eit ainsi pro- 
voqué, de la part de la critique, des observations 
dont son édition efit pu profiter. 

Aprés ce que je viens de dire il m’est assez diffi- 
cile de soumettre cette traduction 4 un examen 
détaillé. Je reléverai néanmoins quelques pas- 
sages, ol il me semble assuré que M. H. a eu sous 
les yeux l'un des textes qui me sont accessibles,* 
et qui me paraissent imparfaitement traduits : il 
s’agit rarement de contre-sens caractérisés, mais 
le plus souvent de légéres inexactitudes, ou encore 
d’ additions ou d’ omissions dont on ne saisit pas le 
motif. 


Par sainct Pierre l’apostre, 
Comme celui qui est tout vostre. 
(éd. Jacob, p. 26, vv. 5-6.) 


Je ne sais d’ot M. H. a pu tirer la glose qu’il 
ajoute au second vers: ‘‘ your humble servant is 
as happy as a lark.’’ 
. . .» Ha que vous verrés 
Qu’il me disoit (Z. C.: dist) de grans merveilles. 
(28, 4-5. ) 


Lacroix, qui ne met aucune ponctuation, n’a pas 
compris et M. H. a partagé son erreur en tra- 
duisant : ‘‘Oh, you shall see what wonders he 


told me.’’ I] faut mettre qu’il me disoit entre 


3 Les notes, ot l’on pouvait espérer trouver quelques 
renseignements sur ce point, sont exclusivement littéraires 
ou historiques. 

*Ceux de P. L. Jacob (= P. Lacroix) (Paris, Garnier, 
1875) (auquel je renvoie), ou de la veuve Pierre le Caron 
(Société de Anciens Textes, 1904). Quand ces deux textes 
présenteront des divergences notables, elles seront signalées. 
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deux virgules et tout devient clair: Patelin rap- 
porte les paroles du pére du drapier. 

Nenny, ce n’est qu’ une longaigne. (36, 3.) 
Ce vers, qui ne présente pourtant aucune difficulté 
(voy. Romania, xxx, 432), n’a pas été traduit. 

Feray . . . Et par bieu, non feray 

Que n’ayez pris vostre repas 

Tres bien. (39, 14-6.) 
C. a. d. ‘je ne le ferai pas avant que’’ ; ce sens 
n’est pas rendu par: ‘‘I will that and... I'll 
see to it that you eat heartily.’’ 

Or par le peril de mon ame, 

Il vient d’aucune couverture. 
On peut hésiter sur le sens précis de couverture 
(voy. la note de Lacroix), mais il est impossible, 
en tout cas, de rendre le mot par ‘‘ chest.’’ 


(42, 4-5.) 


Pour Dieu faites qu’il ne demeure 
(ZL. C.: pour Dieu, quoi qu’il demeure) 

Que je ne passe point le pas. (60, 14-5. ) 
M. H. considére iJ comme un pronom masculin 
représentant le drapier, ce qui ne donne pas de 
sens ; i/ doit impersonnel. Je traduirais 
(d’aprés l’éd. Lacroix) ‘‘ Pour Dieu, faites ( Pate- 
lin croit parler au médecin) que cela (¢. a. d. ma 
guérison) ne tarde pas,’’ ou, d’aprés l’éd. Le 
Caron (en suppléant faites aprés pour Dieu) : 
‘*quelque temps que cela doive tarder.”’ 

P. 65, 5 et 7: on se demande pourquoi M. H. 
a supprimé deux comparaisons pittoresques et qui 
ont été fort bien expliquées par G. Paris (Romania, 
xxx, 434)°; suppression du méme genre, p. 67, 
v. 4. 

P. 74, v. 7, s’affoler ne signifie pas ‘‘ perdre 
lesprit’’ (il y a longtemps que Patelin dérai- 
sonne), mais ‘‘se tuer, s’épuiser.’’ 


Pour Dieu! qu’il me soit pardonné. (79, 2.) 


En disant ces mots le drapier ne demande pas 
pardon 4 Dieu, mais (au nom de Dieu) a Guille- 
mette, qu’il s’excuse d’ avoir tant ennuyée. 

Et m’a faict [le sergent] une grant levée 

De vous... (83, 6-7.) 


Non ‘‘il m’a fait un vacarme terrible 4 cause de 
vous’’ (for you), mais ‘‘ en me parlant de vous.”’ 


511 est singulier que M. H. ne renvoie pas 4 ce compte 
rendu de G. Paris, od se trouvent de nombreuses explica- 
tions stires, ni 4 la brochure de M. Nyrop qui y est 
analysée. 
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Puisque M. H. prépare une édition critique du 
Patelin, je me permettrai de lui soumettre une cor- 
rection qui me parait éclaircir parfaitement un pas- 
sage obscur : il s’agit simplement d’une nouvelle 
distribution des répliques qui, telles qu’elles sont 
données dans toutes les éditions 4 moi connues, pré- 
sentent fort peu de sens. Je m’empresse d’ ajouter 
que cette correction n’est pas de moi, mais de mon 
collégue et ami M. H. Guy, qui n’a jamais eu 
Poccasion de la publier. Voici comment le pas- 
sage se présente dans |’éd. Lacroix (pp. 62-3) : 


Guillemette. 
Allez hors! Les physiciens 
Viendront ici tout en présence. 
Je n’ay cure que l’on y pense 
4 A mal, car je n’y pense point. 
Le Drappier. 
Et maugrebieu! Suis-je en poinct ? 
Par la feste Dieu! Je cuidoye 
Encor . . . Et n’avez vous point d’oye 


8 Au feu? 
Guillemette. 


C’est tres belle demande ! 
Ah sire, ce n’est pas viande 
Pour malades. Mangez vos oes 
Sans nous venir joer des moes ! 
12 Par ma foy, vous estes trop aise ! 
Le Drappier. 
Je vous pry’ qu’il ne vous desplaise ; 
Car je cuydoie fermement . . . 
Encor’ par le sainct Sacrement 
16 Dieu! . . . Dea! or voys-je sgavoir. 

Il me parait évident, comme a M. Guy, que les 
vers 3-4 doivent étre, comme les v. 5-6, attribués 
au drapier, qui rejette bien loin les mauvaises pen- 
sées que la fine mouche feint de lui préter (au v. 
5 il faut probablement corriger : en [ce] ou [tel] 
point. ..?). Lev. 7 doit étre partagé entre 
les deux interlocuteurs, le mot Encor ? étant pro- 
noncé par Guillemette (c. a. d. ‘‘ vous y revenez 
encore!’’). Et de méme au v. 15, of ce mot 
Encor est la méme exclamation d’étonnement et 
de colére, provoquée par l’insistance du drapier. 
La fin de ce v. 15 peut étre attribuée 4 peu prés 
indifféremment aux deux personnages ; je la met- 
trais plus volontiers, ainsi que le v. 16, dans le 
bouche du drapier, qui s’excuse et dissimule son 
embarras sous de vagues formules. 


A. JEANROY. 
University of Toulouse, France. 
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November, 1906. ] 


G. Paris, Histoire Poétique de Charlemagne. Re- 
production de I’ Edition de 1865, augmentée de 
notes nouvelles par |’ Auteur et par M. 
Meyer, et d’une table alphabétique des ma- 
tiéres. Paris: Honoré Champion, Successeur 


d’ Emile Bouillon, 1905. Pp. xvii, 554. 


A brief notice will suffice to draw to the atten- 
tion of American scholars the new edition of the 
above work, which has been known to all as 
absolutely necessary for effective study of the 
literary history of the middle ages or the develop- 
ment of epic literature. There are not wanting 
scholars who consider the Histoire Poétique to be 
the most finished and perfect of Paris’ works. Of 
how few critical studies can it be said, as of this, 
that, after forty years, their freshness and youth 
are almost the same as when they first appeared, 
and that their scientific authority is still univer- 
sally recognized ! The Histoire Poétique, too, stood 
at the very beginning of the author’s career. The 
work, in fact, was presented as his doctor’s thesis 
at the University of Paris, and affords a good 
illustration of the fact that the degree at Paris is 
the highest in the world. 

The Histoire Poétique has been out of print for 
a quarter of a century. There are hundreds of 
scholars and scores of libraries whose efforts to 
obtain a copy of this volume have ended in 
failure. The new edition, then, is sure of a large 
sale. It was eminently fitting that P. Meyer, the 
life-long friend and companion of Paris, should 
undertake the new edition. This the busy editor 
of the Romania has done, laying aside his own 
work to perform this labor of love. 

M. Meyer has reproduced the first edition, page 
by page, and has added at the close of the volume 
a considerable number of notes, some by Paris, 
others by himself, and a table of contents. Al- 
though this plan involved the repetition of a few 
errors—such, for instance, as the date 1665 for 
1165, in the fourth line of page 60—it was none 
the less the only one possible. To have attempted 
to alter the text, even where the editor knew that 
the views of Paris had changed, would have re- 
sulted in certain confusion. The editor very 
wisely reserved any comment of this sort for the 
additional notes at the close of the book. A num- 
ber of these additional notes are from the hand of 
Paris himself, and the remainder have been added 
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by the editor. To have attempted to offer a com- 
plete supplementary bibliography of the subjects 
treated in the volume, would have added more 
than a hundred pages to the size of the book. M. 
Meyer showed good judgment in reducing the 
bibliography to the most essential and significant 
publications which have appeared since 1865. 


RayMOND WEEKS. 
The University of Missouri. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Gapos’ Perfecta. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Strs :—On page 62, vol. xrx (February, 1904) 
of Modern Language Notes, Professor Lewis pre- 
sented some questions concerning certain passages 
in Galdés’ Doiia Perfecta. On page 112 of the 
same volume I had the pleasure of offering one 
suggestion in answer thereto, an explanation given 
to me by Galdés in conversation. To-day I am 
able to present material in answer to several more 
of the points that have been raised. I enclosed 
Professor Lewis’s queries and his suggestions in a 
letter to Galdés, and from his letter in reply I 
quote the following : 


‘*Las expresiones Alonso Gonzdlez de [the next 
word is not clear ; it should be Bustamente but 
looks much more like Guijalvez?] Floresta amena 
. . » Mateo Diaz Coronel son de erudicién imagi- 
naria, imitada 6 extraida de los catélogos de libros 
Taros Curtosos. 

‘* Augusto Nicolas es el escritor francés que Vd. 
designa, autor de los Estudios filoséficos sobre el 
eristianismo. 

‘*7 Desperta ferro! es el grito de los almogé- 
vares, aquellos guerreros catalanes que fueron 4 
Constantinopla con Roger de Flor ; y alla reali- 
zaron grandes hazafias. Desperta ferro es locu- 
cién de lengua catalana.’’ 

From the first answer the only conclusion we 
can reach seems to be that Galdés no longer re- 
members whether he took the titles bodily from 
some old catalogue, or made them up himself in 
imitation of what he found therein, although the 
probabilities seem to point in the direction of 
imitation. 
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From the second answer we have full con- 
firmation of Professor Lewis’s opinion, as ex- 
pressed in his letter of inquiry. 

Concerning Roger de Flor and the battle-cry 
Desperta Ferro, interesting accounts may be found 
in Francisco de Moncada, Expedicién de los Cata- 
lanes y Aragoneses contra Turcos y Griegos, Libro 
1, capitulos U-xxvul, and in Ramon Muntaner, 
Chronica del Rey Don Iavme Primer, capitols 
cxcrv—ccxyv. In each of these passages there is 
a direct reference to the famous war-cry, and I 
quote accordingly. Moncada says (chap. xvi)’: 

. . Opfisose Roger con su caballerfa 4 la del ene- 
migo, que por la frente y costado cerré con la nuestra. 
Rocafort, con su infanterfia y Marulli, hizo lo mismo, 
habiendo primero los almugavares hecho su sefial acos- 
tumbrada en los encuentros mas arduos, que era dar con 
las puntas de las espadas y picas por el suelo, y decir: 
Despierta, hierro; y fué cosa notable lo que hicieron aquel 
dia, que antes de vencer se daban unos 4 otros la nora- 


buena, y se animaban con cierta confianza del buen 
suceso.”’ 


In Muntaner we read (chap. ccrr)’ : 


‘¢. . . E batalla arrengada a alba del dia, que fo lo jorn 
de madona sancta Maria Dagost, ells vengren contra lo 
magaduch, e tantost los Franchs foren aparellats ab gran 
goig e ab gran alegre, que paria que Deus los tengues, 
com se feya en aquella saho; e los almugauers cridauen : 
desperta ferres ! tantost lo magaduch ab la caualleria 
van ferir els homens a cauall, e en Rochafort e lalmu- 
gaueria els homens a peu. E aqui vaerets feyts darmes 
que james tal cosa no vae nul hom.” 


Joun D. Frrz-GEeRALD. 
Columbia University. 


A Grocer’s Piay. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Sirs :—At the beginning of the second prologue 
to the Grocer’s Play in the Norwich Pagents is 
the following passage :— 


“THE PROLOCUTOR. 


‘* As in theyr former pageantes is semblably declared 
Of Godes mighty creacion in every lyvyng thynge, 
As in the fyrst of Genesis to such it is prepared 
As lust + tn have to reade to memory to b nge 
Of pride and fawle of angells that in hell hathe beinge ; 
In the seconde of Genesis of mankynde hys creacion 
Unto this Garden Eden is made full preparacion. 


‘And here begynneth ower pageant to make the declara- 
cion, 
From the letter C in the chapter before saide, ° 
Howe God putt man in Paradyse to dresse yt in best 
fassion 
And that no frute therof from hym shuld be denayed, 
Butt of the tre of lyffe that man shuld be afraide 
To eat of, least that daye he eate yt he shuld dye ; 
And of womans creacion apperinge by and bye.”’ 


} Rivadeneyra, Bib. Aut. Esp., XX1, pp. 16-17. 
2 Bibliothel des literarischen Verein Stutigart, VI, 
p. 373. 
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The two sections are quoted to give the setting 
of the line, 


‘From the letter C in the chapter before saide’’ (i. ¢., the 
second chapter of Genesis). 


The obscurity of the allusion is at once cleared up 
by a reference to the Vulgate, the standard ver- 
sion of the Bible at the time the play was written. 
Each chapter in this version is divided into sec- 
tions which are lettered A, B, C, ete. The 
second chapter of Genesis is devoted to the story 
of ‘‘mankynde his creacion’’ and the placing of 
the first human pair in ‘‘ this Garden Eden.’’ 
There are four sections covering the chapter as 
follows :—A, verses 1-7; B, 8-13; C, 14-19; 
D, 20-25. The prologue to the play informs us 
that its story is to begin from the letter C of the 
chapter and to continue through the narrative of 
the Temptation and Fall, which covers the rest of 
chapter two and the whole of chapter three. Sec- 
tion C, after a verse-—belonging in thought to 
Section B—about the third river of Paradise, 
continues as follows :— 


‘*Tulit ergo Dominus Deus hominem, et posuit 
eum in paradiso voluptatis, ut operaretur, et cus- 
todiret illum,’’ which the playwright translates in 
substance in his line, 


‘* Howe God putt man in Paradyse to dresse yt in best 
fassion.’’ 


Epwarp S. Parsons. 
Colorado College. 


New CuHaucer ReEcorps. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—Recent researches among the Calendars 
of the Close and Patent Rolls and elsewhere have 
enabled me to discover several new records 
relating to Robert, Richard, and John Chaucer, 
and others of the family. I hope at a later date 
to publish a fuller account of them together with 
a study of the ancestry of Chaucer. The records 
referred to are as follows : Calendar Patent Rolls, 
13 Edward IIL., part 3, m. 1; 21 Edward IIL, 
part 1, mm. 15, 29 ; 21 Edward III., Part 2, m. 
10d. ; Calendar Close Rolls, 1 Edward I., m. 6 ; 
3 Edward II., m. 13; 4 Edward III., mm. 10, 
11; 15 Edward III., part 3, mm. 13, 19; 16 
Edward IIL., part 2, mm. 7, 15, 3 d., 8d., 20d., 
21d. ; 20 Edward III., part 1, m. 20d. ; Cata- 
logue of Ancient Deeds, tv, 353; Liber de Antiquis 
Legibus (Camden Soc.), f. 2, p. 241; f 61, p. 
249. 

A. A. Kerry. 


The Johns Hopkins University. 
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